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IN MEMORIAM — JOHN SPENCER BASSETT 
EDITORIAL 


January 27 of the current year marked the passing of 
John Spencer Bassett, the founder of this periodical. For 
twelve years he was Professor of History in Trinity College, 
now Duke University, for twenty-two years he held a similar 
position in Smith College, and since 1919 he had been Secre- 
tary of the American Historical Association. He was thus 
identified with the intellectual life of the North as well as the 
South, and also with the development of historical scholar- 
ship in America. In each of these realms his influence was so 
definite and lasting as to warrant more than passing notice. 

Mr. Bassett entered Trinity College in 1886 and gradu- 
ated in 1888. The institution was then located in Randolph 
County, North Carolina. In 1886 it was without a president, 
there was no endowment, and the curriculum was very re- 
stricted. The following year a new president was chosen, 
John Franklin Crowell, of Pennsylvania, and a graduate of 
Yale. He soon modernized the curriculum, introducing the 
elective system and the scientific study of history and eco- 
nomics, and in 1892 the institution was removed to Durham, 
for which resources were secured from Mr. Washington Duke 
and Mr. Julian S. Carr. Alumni and students felt that a new 
day was dawning, and in 1890 a group of young men, under 
the leadership of Mr. Bassett, then an instructor, organized 
the 9019, the first scholarship society in the College. Shortly 
after, Mr. Bassett entered Johns Hopkins and after receiving 
the doctorate, returned to his Alma Mater. 

The twelve years which followed marked him as a teacher 
of power and resourcefulness. He had the instincts of a 
scholar, but there were few books in the library, too few for 
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good teaching or research. However, there was a history 
club and at its sessions many of the boys gathered around the 
master. At his suggestion rare books, newspapers, pamph- 
lets and manuscripts were brought in by the members from 
many communities of North Carolina. Such was the begin- 
ning of an excellent collection of Southern Americana. Some 
of the papers read were worth a wider public. The Archive, 
a student magazine, and the state papers were the avenues for 
publication, but there was a wider public which deserved culti- 
vation, and so the Historical Papers of the Trinity College 
Historical Society appeared, the first series in 1897. His own 
productivity in monographs, books, and periodical articles was 
remarkable. 

Yet he had more than a scholar’s interest in the past. He 
was a social critic and viewed the present and the future in the 
light of the past. North Carolina and the South were then 
undergoing rapid changes and an examination of these 
changes from the angle of past decades was one of his con- 
stant themes. For this reason students with intellectual inter- 
ests elected one or more of Professor Bassett’s courses, not 
so much for the knowledge acquired about past ages, as for 
the light regarding contemporary conditions and the pessi- 
bilities suggested for the future. Moreover he desired a 
wider audience for criticism than the college itself, and 
dreamed of establishing a literary periodical which would be a 
medium through which the younger generation of the South 
could express their thought. He finally hung the responsi- 
bility upon the scholarship society which he had founded, and 
then in January, 1902, appeared the first number of the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, of which Professor Bassett was the editor. 
Though its scope soon became more cosmopolitan than was 
contemplated, the periodical has made a large contribution to 
our knowledge of Southern history and social institutions. 

Now social criticism at the turn of the century met opposi- 
tion from obscurantists and demagogues. North Carolina had 
just disfranchised the Negro. Spite of this, there were dema- 
gagues who sought to capitalize the race question. Populism 
had been defeated, but there were obscurantists who ques- 
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tioned new ways of getting wealth, and Trinity College had 
been endowed by the Dukes of American Tobacco Company 
fame. At length the issue was joined. Professor Bassett 
published in the Quarterly an article on “Stirring up the Fires 
of Race Antipathy”, in which he made comparisons of the 
rise of submerged classes in the past and the progress of the 
Negro, citing Booker T. Washington as a herald of the 
Negro’s future.’ Immediately he was criticised in the press 
of the state, the criticism soon mounting on the part of the 
demagogues and obscurantists to a demand for his resigna- 
tion from the faculty of Trinity College. The Trustees were 
called in special session, and after a lengthy deliberation that 
body decided that the real issue was liberty of opinion, and 
issued a notable defense of academic freedom which was also 
published in the Quarterly.? This was a notable triumph of 
reason over prejudice, and from this incident to the present 
public opinion in North Carolina has not tolerated any agita- 
tion of the race question. 

Professor Bassett’s tenure at Trinity ended in 1906, but 
his services proved lasting and are a vital part of the tradition 
of Duke University. The scholarship society he founded is 
the antecedent of the Phi Beta Kappa of the University. The 
historical collection he began has grown to large proportions. 
The publications he established proved to be the germ of the 
Duke University Press. Criticism and freedom to think, of 
which he was the apostle, were a manifestation of the Uni- 
versity spirit. 

At Smith College he began a new career, which, however, 
inter-locked with his performance in the South. Illustrative is 
the fact that there he instituted a publication, the Smith Col- 
lege Studies in History, the first learned publication of that in- 
stitution, as the Historical Papers had been Trinity’s first 
venture in the realm of scholarship. He also became inter- 
ested in the Northampton Historical Society and gave the first 
check toward the establishment of its endowment fund. At 
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Smith, too, he was the friend and councellor of students who 
had intellectual ambitions. On the other hand, the Northern 
college gave a larger opportunity for serious historical work. 
A shorter teaching schedule, compressed within three days 
of the week, afforded time to visit the large libraries and col- 
lections of the country in search of materials. The man 
and the opportunity met; the resulting productivity is amaz- 
ing. His bibliography cannot be listed here, but certainly it 
is not surpassed, if indeed equalled, by his contemporaries. 
He had an objective mind and a physique apparently without 
nerves. He rarely became tired; short relaxation refreshed 
him for new work. His last night in Northampton was spent 
in reading the proof of a new book and another project was 
also being planned. At Smith, as at Trinity, he was the out- 
standing productive scholar of the community. 

Knowledge and literary achievement are all but dross if 
not accompanied by the spirit of altruism. And this was Pro- 
fessor Bassett’s outstanding characteristic. He always had 
time to give to enterprises for the general good of the His- 
torical Guild. Elected Secretary of the American Historical 
Association in 1919, he gave his services unstintedly to 
the duties of that office. To him, more than to any other 
individual, is due the inception and plan for an endowment 
fund for the Association, resulting to date in the sum of 
$300,000, and at the time of his death he was Chairman of the 
local Endowment Committee of New York City, guiding its 
efforts to raise New York’s quota; and he met death while 
on the way to a meeting of the Council of Learned Societies to 
represent the interests of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. To such unselfish services, as well as his solid contribu- 
tion to knowledge, historical scholars in this country are ever- 
lastingly indebted. To carry on our torches in that way of 
his—such is the challenge to the workers who survive. 


HAVE THE CIVIL WAR AMENDMENTS FAILED? 


KELLY MILLER 
Howard University 


HE failure of the Civil War Amendments is assumed by 
every school of thought and shade of political opinion. 

The South boasts that it was necessary to frustrate their 
purpose in order to save Anglo-Saxon civilization; the North 
silently concedes the necessity; while the Negro shakes his 
impotent fist of defiance in face of his fate and screams 
against his political plight with no response save the echo of 
his own screaming. The American mind has come to a settled 
attitude on the status of these Amendments. The original 
purpose was to place the recently emancipated Negro on a 
footing of political and civil equality with the white race. 
Every great revolution extends the circle of human privilege 
and ennoblement. The French Revolution proclaimed the 
doctrine of “Liberty, fraternity, equality,” which, according 
to the logical exactions of the Gallic mind, must needs include 
all mankind everywhere. The soul stirring incidents of the 
Civil War heated the more practical and common sense tem- 
perament of the Anglo-Saxon to such a pitch of moral en- 
thusiasm that it became responsive to the most passionate 
human appeal. The Declaration of Independence for the first 
time received its logical fulfillment and exemplification. The 
inalienable rights of man, for the moment, transcended all 
distinctions of blood or race. The Negro was suddenly trans- 
formed from a chattel into the fullness of the stature of 
American manhood and citizenship. The chattel was made a 
freedman; the freedman was made a citizen; and the citizen 
was made an elector. “No distinction on account of race or 
color,” became the current phrase which electrified the nation. 
However the public mind will not for long hold the keen 
edge of passion. The pious minister who relied upon the 
Holy Ghost to vouchsafe to him the word of truth and grace 
confessed that after the Holy Ghost had departed he found 
himself unable to live up to the lofty ideals of which he had 
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been made the unconscious mouthpiece. When the heated 
passion of war temperature had cooled down to the normal 
degree, the American people looked with amazement on what 
they had done in the moment of elation. The Civil War 
Amendments represent the high water mark of the tidal wave 
of public sentiment. There they stand as the highest attained 
moral level of the American mind, although there be little 
expectation of a recurrent tide. There is little present purpose 
of living up to the high standard that has been set. The 
American mind has come to a satisfied and composed attitude 
on this question. It has accepted a standard many degrees 
lower in the scale of political and moral idealism. These 
Amendments are ignored or held in abeyance where the domi- 
nant element of the people deem it advantageous and desirable. 
By common consent, the issue has been placed beyond the pale 
of polite public debate. By contrivance of the South and con- 
nivance of the North the end in view has been effectively nega- 
tived, if not formally annulled. It is no longer considered 
good form to mention the Negro question in political discus- 
sion. The legislator mentions it only at the risk of incurring 
the disfavor of his colleagues. Even if the President of the 
United States deigns to touch the disagreeable topic in his 
state papers, he must do so by way of apologetic reference or 
sermonic appeal. Why disturb the public conscience by un- 
pleasant reminder when it seeks easement in oblivion? What 
boots it to delve into by-gone misdeeds when no effective 
remedy is forth coming? But every time a right-minded 
American citizen becomes participant, beneficiary, or silent 
consentor to violation of law or allows himself to be reminded 
of such sinister practice, he cannot suppress the biting qualms 
of conscience. 

We owe to the Eighteenth Amendment, which has to do 
with the curtailment of personal liberty, a recrudescent interest 
in the Civil War Amendments, which are concerned with the 
extension of human rights. Liveliness of public interest in 
this discussion is largely due to Senator Borah of Idaho, who 
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bruskly disregards the canons of political propriety and fol- 
lows the guide of his conviction and conscience. 

There are two types of attitude concerning the enforce- 
ment of the organic law of the land, which by analogy to the 
prevailing religious controversy, may be called the funda- 
mentalist and the modernist. Mr. Borah is a Constitutional 
fundamentalist. He is the irreconcilable foe of nullification, 
under whatever guise or pretext it may appear. He is the 
indomitable champion of law against lawlessness, with the in- 
herent opposability of up and down in physics and right and 
wrong in ethics. The Eighteenth Amendment is now in 
jeopardy. The Idaho Senator believes that the Constitution 
must be dealt with in its integrity. No one part is more 
sacred than the rest. Those who select portions of the Con- 
stitution as objects of their devotion but who would over-ride 
other portions with impunity are guilty of an ethical incon- 
sistency which robs their profession of genuineness and sin- 
cerity. According to the philosophy of the fundamentalists, 
the most recent amendments which have received the latest 
approval of the people, should, if anything, carry the greater 
sanction. The integrity of the Constitution must be inviolate, 
else the whole instrument become discredited. According to 
the original instrument, “Amendments shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of this Constitution.” It is a 
spurious patriotism that reveres the Constitution in spots. In 
secular, as in sacred law, “he that breaks the least of these 
commandments is guilty of the whole.” 

On the other hand the Constitutional modernists, such as 
Ex-President Hadley of Yale University and Senator Ed- 
wards of New Jersey, would make the enforcement of the 
Constitution flexible and responsive to contemporaneous public 
attitude and mood of mind. In defiance of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, Senator Edwards would make his own state, and 
presumably the nation, as wet as the Atlantic Ocean. In 
obedience to the law, Senator Borah would make America as 
dry as Arizona. In a recent tilt on the floor of the Senate, 
Senator Edwards cited the patent violation of the Fourteenth 
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and Fifteenth Amendments as a condoning analogy for the 
willful flouting of the Eighteenth Amendment. Senator 
Borah, in clever rejoinder, retorts that there has been no 
formal nullification of the Civil War Amendments, but that 
the South has only dealt deftly with a perplexing exigency, 
with the ultimate hope of full and complete acceptance and 
obedience to the Constitution, in all of its parts and provisions. 
The Idaho Senator handled the question with fearless frank- 
ness and brought the issue into sharp public focus. 

The bold assertion of Senator Borah that the Civil War 
Amendments have not been nullified struck a new note in this 
field of discussion and grated harshly upon the sensibilities of 
their intended beneficiaries, who, naturally enough, demand 
complete enforcement, without reserve and without delay. 
Although the compliment to the despoilers of these amend- 
ments who have violated the spirit, if not the letter of the Con- 
stitution, is undeserved, yet Senator Borah is substantially 
correct. The Civil War Amendments have been a partial, 
though not a complete success. They may not have secured 
for the Negro full civil and political equality with the whites, 
nevertheless they have effected unparalleled advantage in his 
social, civil and political betterment. 

The Thirteenth Amendment abolishing slavery and in- 
voluntary servitude is as universally accepted and as effec- 
tively enforced as any other portion of the original or amended 
Constitution. The destruction of the institution of slavery 
is so thoroughly approved by the conscience and sound sense of 
the nation that no one in his sanity would dream of doubting 
its wisdom or questioning its effectuality. 

The first section of the Fourteenth Amendment defines 
citizenship for the purpose of bringing the Negro within the 
ennobling bond of the new definition. It provides that “No 
state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty, without due process of law; nor deny to any citizen within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” The intent 
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and purpose of these provisions are so clear and their general 
bearing and special application so obvious that their meaning 
has never once been misunderstood or misconstrued.. The 
Negro freedman was thus vouchsafed the priceless boon of 
American citizenship with all of the rights, privileges and 
immunities appertaining thereto. The validity and effective- 
ness of this portion of the Fourteenth Amendment has been 
so often sustained and referred to by the Supreme Court and 
subordinate federal courts to uphold, not only the constitu- 
tional rights of the Negro, but of private and corporate prop- 
erty as well, that it has become the very bed-rock of legal 
decision and judicial citation. 

The second section of the Fourteenth Amendment has been 
ignored by common consent. Indeed the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment effectively annulled its racial purpose, whereupon it 
might as well have been deleted as a useless redundancy. The 
Thirteenth Amendment necessarily negatived the provision of 
the original Constitution affecting the political potentiality of 
slaves bearing upon the basis of representation in the Federal 
Congress. The original “three-fifths of all other persons” had 
no further meaning. The curtailment of representation was 
an emergency, the outgrowth of a critical and transient situa- 
tion. Its ulterior purpose was to encourage the Southern 
States to admit the newly made freedmen to the franchise with 
the incentive of a larger representation in the lower House of 
Congress. The curtailment of representation is in itself alien 
to the spirit and genius of the Constitution. Representation 
was based wholly upon population, limited only by assumed 
productive capacity. “All other persons,” meaning slaves, 
were supposed to bear to “free persons” the ratio of three to 
five as economic instruments, and therefore were given that 
proportional representative power. The untaxed and untax- 
able Indian was wholly eliminated. There was and is no 
federal test of suffrage except that imposed by the states. 
Representation is based upon the number of persons, includ- 
ing men, women, children, nativeborn and foreign alike. It 
is not limited to citizens, much less to voters. The Nineteenth 
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Amendment conferring on women the franchise, thus doubling 
the number of voters, has no relation to the basis of repre- 
sentation. Any attempt to enforce this provision of the 
Fourteenth Amendment would be seriously complicated by the 
Nineteenth Amendment, whereby the penalty of reduced rep- 
resentation would be imposed for restriction upon male but 
not upon female adults denied, for any reason, the privilege of 
voting. Even the fundamentalists will concede that an ob- 
solescent law may be allowed to fall into harmless disuse with- 
out incurring moral obliquity or reproach of conscience. There 
is a sharp ethical difference between ignoring a law when it 
fails to appeal to contemporaneous conscience or to meet the 
needs of the times, and the willful flouting and defiance of 
righteous law which may become distasteful to a portion of 
the people. 

The enforcement of the second section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment with Shylock rigidity, could only serve to condone 
the indirect violation of the Fifteenth Amendment and to 
place the Negro in a hopeless condition of political nullity. It 
would be construed as justification of racial disfranchisement 
by payment of the penalty. 

Section three of the Fourteenth Amendment imposing 
political disability for participation in rebellion against the 
United States has become obsolete by the lapse of time, as 
well as by subsequent action of Congress. Section four which 
has to do with the validity of debts incurred by the United 
States, and the repudiation of debts incurred by states in aid 
of insurrection or rebellion, has never been seriously ques- 
tioned. 

The Fifteenth Amendment was intended to place the 
Negro on terms of political equality with other American 
citizens. It is but the logical fulfillment of the original Con- 
stitution. It is clearly in harmony with the Declaration of 
Independence and the far-flung purpose of the founders who 
regarded Slavery as an evanescent institution destined to pass 
away in time. The Constitution was phrased in such studied 
comprehensive terms that when this troublesome undemocratic 
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institution should disappear there would be found no reproach- 
ful traces in this superlative document of human liberty. The 
Fifteenth Amendment today is in harmony with the conscience 
and conviction of every high-minded citizen who is not a bene- 
ficiary of its violation. Even the profiteers of its undoing 
know in their heart of hearts that they are political criminals 
and sinners against the principles of democracy which they 
profess to revere. The devils believe and tremble. 

But notwithstanding the defiant attitude which defeats the 
full effect of the Fifteenth Amendment in states where the 
Negroes constitute a competitive political quantity, neverthe- 
less this amendment is far from being a flat failure. In evi- 
dence of this statement consider the following facts. 

I. In the free states of the North and West the Negroes 
vote as freely as white men, mainly as a result of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. At the time the Amendment was adopted, suf- 
frage was restricted to white men by the state laws of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, 


‘Kentucky, Maryland, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon and 


Pennsylvania. In order to make the Amendment effective 
Congress passed the following act: “All citizens of the United 
States who are or shall be otherwise qualified by law to vote 
in any election by the people in any state, territory, district, 
county, city, parish, township, school district, municipality or 
other territorial division, shall be entitled and allowed to vote 
at all such elections without distinction of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, any constitution, law, custom, 
usage or regulation in any state, territory, or by or under its 
authority to the contrary nothwithstanding.” This law is 
fully observed and obeyed in all the Northern and Western 
States, although in some instances the state constitutions still 
carry provisions restricting the suffrage to white persons. In 
the state of Oregon until 1927 the Negro could vote and hold 
property only under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, there being a prohibition in the law of the state. 
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As the Negro is rapidly shifting to the North in quest of 
better economic advantage, he will become more and more the 
beneficiary of the Fifteenth Amendment. 

II. Whatever political rights the Negro enjoys in the 
South were necessarily conferred by the Civil War Amend- 
ments. In such semi-Southern states as Maryland, Delaware, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri there is no semblance 
of racial restriction to the franchise. The Negro voter is as 
free as any other citizen to cast his ballot, and is neither 
molested nor made afraid. 

III. Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas and Florida require the 
payment of poll tax by white and black alike, as prerequisite 
to voting. This tax provision effectively disfranchises the 
bulk of the blacks by reason of their apathy and indifference 
to meet this simple requirement. A large number of whites 
are self-disfranchised for the same reason. There is also an 
atmosphere of repression for fear of fraud, intimidation and 
violence so freely resorted to a generation ago. 

IV. Mississippi, South Carolina, Alabama, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Oklahoma have adopted revised 
constitutions calculated to eliminate the mass of Negro voters. 
By tricky contrivances they exclude a maximum of Negroes 
and a minimum of whites. The avowed purpose is to cir- 
cumvent the Fifteenth Amendment. By imposing tests of 
tax, property, education, character, understanding and an- 
cestry, the evident aim is to discriminate against Negro char- 
acteristics, rather than directly against race and color, so as to 
conform to the letter while violating the spirit of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. According to the standard of political ethics 
this is an allowable advantage which the dominant party or 
faction always assumes and asserts. In districting states for 
the purpose of congressional representation, the process of 
gerrymanding is resorted to by the controlling party with an 
eye single to partizan advantage, without reproach or shame. 

The Supreme Court has declared the ancestry test or the 
so-called grandfather clauses unconstitutional, as violations of 
the Fifteenth Amendment. Other provisions would doubtless 
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meet with like fate if brought to the ultimate test of judicial 
determination and found not to square with the Federal Con- 
stitution. The fault with the revised constitutions of the 
Southern States is not to be found so much with the face of 
the law, but with the sinister purpose back of the law and the 
dishonest manipulation of the machinery of administration. 
The first of these revised constitutions was enacted by the state 
of Mississippi in 1890. Isaiah T. Montgomery, a former ser- 
vant in the household of Jefferson Davis’s family, was the only 
Negro member of the constitutional convention. Mr. Mont- 
gomery was a man of great natural intelligence. As a good 
and faithful servant, he gained a goodly degree of educa- 
tion with the approval of his kindly master. He afterward 
became the founder of Mound Bayou, Miss., an exclusive 
Negro city with all of the functions and facilities of municipal 
life. During his whole life-time he enjoyed the confidence and 
respect of the white people of his native state. Mr. Mont- 
gomery expressed a willingness to accept the restrictions im- 
posed upon the suffrage by the revised constitution, although 
they deprived his race of much of the political prerogative 
which it had hitherto enjoyed, and appealed to the white race 
to operate justly, honestly and honorably the laws of their 
own making. Booker T. Washington made like appeals to 
other states as they one after the other adopted similar re- 
visions. But these appeals fell on deaf ears and dull con- 
sciences. 

But even in the darkest Southern States there is a ray of 
hope. The Negro is not completely disfranchised either by law 
or practice. In every one of these states with the severest 
restrictions, thousands of Negroes do qualify and vote, and 
many thousands more could do so if only they possessed the 
requisite interest, courage and leadership. Thomas Nelson 
Page once said to the writer that there were sixty or seventy 
thousand Negroes in Virginia who were eligible to qualify 
under the state constitution and who might easily be encour- 
aged so to do under prudent and sagacious guidance. Since 
the enfranchisement of women, this number has been doubled. 
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There are fully a million Negroes in the South who, by sen- 
sible procedure and sane insistence upon their rights both 
under federal and state laws, might easily qualify and exercise 
the franchise without any jeopardy of white supremacy or 
threat of so-called Negro domination which now haunts the 
white man’s imagination with fictitious dread. The white 
South must ponder seriously whether it is better wisdom to 
suppress masses of citizens below the level of public interest, 
thus perpetuating menace of apathy and antipathy, or to en- 
courage every citizen to take a becoming part in public affairs, 
and mobilize all of their human resources for the public weal. 

The Fifteenth Amendment is intended to abolish political 
distinction on account of race or color. But equal political 
potentiality does not and can not confer equal political force 
and genius. The Nineteenth Amendment abolishes sex 
discrimination in the franchise. There is nowhere any at- 
tempt to deny, curtail or abridge the right of female suffrage. 
And yet the government, to all intents and purposes, is as 
fully under male domination as when the female sex was vote- 
less. Man’s superior political experience, initiative and 
sagacity still give him the ascendancy in the affairs of govern- 
ment and state. Likewise, if every Negro in the land voted as 
freely as was intended by the Fifteenth Amendment, it would 
not seriously affect white dominancy, backed up as it is by 
superiority of numbers, discipline and efficiency. 

Much of the apparent failure of the Fifteenth Amendment 
is due to the Negro’s political lethargy and ineptitude as to the 
lawless purpose on part of the whites to defeat the law. The 
folly of persistence in this purpose is that it tends to per- 
petuate this imbecility and to render it a menace to the fu- 
ture progress of the state and of the nation. 

The alleged failure of the Civil War Amendments is some- 
time placed at the door of Congress and the federal govern- 
ment. These amendments provide that Congress shall have 
power to enforce them by appropriate legislation. But the 
power without the disposition is nugatory and inoperative. 
As long as Congress had the disposition to enforce these 
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amendments, it passed and attempted to pass various forms 
of legislation to put them into effect. But when the disposi- 
tion weakened for want of a supporting public opinion, the 
power to enforce remained in the passive voice. Congress has 
the power to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment. As long as 
there is an agressive public opinion in favor of the measure, 
attempt will be made for its enforcement. The fate of pro- 
hibition is now an issue, to be determined by the balance of 
public sentiment which is the master of Congress. The last 
effort to enforce the Fifteenth Amendment by appropriate 
legislation was the federal elections bill under the Harrison 
administration. This drastic measure was defeated, not so 
much by public sentiment at the time as by shrewd political 
manipulation. Since that time the matter has lain dormant 
and public sentiment has adjusted itself to that state of dorm- 
ancy. The only feasible remedy is to arouse the public con- 
sciousness and to quicken the public conscience so that it will 
demand of Congress the enforcement of all just and righteous 
law; and if it does not evince the disposition to obey this be- 
hest, to turn it out and substitute another that will. Otherwise 
our abstract wailings and lamentations will be but as the voice 
of an infant crying in the night, with no language but a cry. 
Often blame is sought to be placed upon the Presi- 
dent for the failure of the Civil War Enactments. The Con- 
stitution prescribes the following oath: “I do solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the Office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” ‘To the best of my ability” is a saving phrase. The 
President must be the judge of his own ability. If he either 
under-rates or over-estimates it, the constitutional remedy 
alone is available. No president since Grant has evidently felt 
that he had the ability to “preserve, protect and defend” the 
Fifteenth Amendment. Their quiescence and inaction is but 
a logical sequester. All of our presidents, however, have de- . 
fended these amendments in principle, if not in practice. 
President Taft on one occasion declared that the Fifteenth 
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Amendment ought to be obeyed. President Coolidge has re- 
affirmed the same faith in different words. The law met with 
their sermonic approval; but no president since reconstruction 
days has avowed any affirmative plan or purpose to put this 
provision of the Constitution into force and effect. The’rea- 
son is obvious. There is no public opinion upon which they 
feel they can rely. Here again the basic proposition recurs; 
how to propitiate public opinion in favor of a law against law- 
lessness, to which both the President and Congress would be 
amenable? 

Senator Borah asserts his conviction that these amend- 
ments were enacted too soon. It is needless to quarrel with 
this courageous statesman about his opinion. The fact that 
these amendments have not been one hundred percent effective, 
leaves ample latitude for speculation that better results might 
have been secured had they been enacted later or accomplished 
differently. But there is what the current phrase styles “the 
psychological moment,” which is but a translation of Shake- 
speare’s tide which, taken at flood, leads to fortune; or in still 
more homely philosophy, there is a critical timeliness in strik- 
ing the iron while it is hot. Had the Fifteenth Amendment 
not been anacted at the time, it possibly could not have been 
enacted at all. As liberal a state as Ohio continued the word 
“white” as a qualification for suffrage as late as 1912; then 
a constitutional amendment suggesting its elimination being 
submitted to the electors, they refused its elimination by 
a substantial majority. The Fifteenth Amendment is both 
a logical and a righteous law, which meets the approval of 
the unhampered conscience of the American people, without 
reference to speculation as to the timeliness of its enactment. 

The best test of the efficacy of a law can be gauged by 
supposing its rescindment and noting the resulting effect 
upon the social fabric. If the Civil War Amendments were 
repealed, our whole social and political structure would lapse 
into a state of moral chaos. The Negro’s status would be 
determined by the Dred Scott Decision. 
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Senator Borah believes that a law should be either en- 
forced or rescinded. His upright and down-straight rigidity 
of righteousness does great credit to his courage and his con- 
science. It is calculated to sharpen the sense of ethical con- 
sistency and to arouse a moral sentiment that will stem the 
rising tide of lawlessness. And yet we must always allow a 
margin for human imperfection. To force this test to the 
ultimate limit of logicality, we should have to repeal all human 
and divine law; for not even the Ten Commandments have 
been fully enforced one hour since they were issued amidst 
the smoke and thunder of Mount Sinai. There is no human 
probability of the repeal of the Civil War Amendments. The 
only remaining practical wisdom is to propitiate public senti- 
ment to sustain their constant approximation towards ultimate 
fulfillment. 


TWO CRITICS OF DEMOCRACY 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


NE DAY, early in 1843, Thomas Carlyle had a bad 

moment and wrote in Past and Present, “The Universe 
being intrinsically a Perhaps, being too probably an ‘infinite 
Humbug,’ why should any minor Humbug astonish us?” 
Eighty-three years later Mr. H. L. Mencken, smitten momen- 
tarily by the same ironic pessimism, wrote in Notes on Democ- 
racy, “In the long run, it may turn out . . . that civilization, 
at bottom, is nothing but a colossal swindle.” Save that Car- 
lyle’s observation has the character of greater inclusiveness, 
the two critics of life are as one in their lurking dread that 
mankind has long since wandered into a sort of cosmic Vanity 
Fair, in which it is perpetually about to be fleeced. The par- 
ticular mixture of laugh and groan in both cases is elicited by 
a consideration of the current political manifestation of the 
“infinite Humbug” and the “colossal swindle’”—democracy. 
It is instructive and amusing that two such dissimilar men 
should envelope their observations, respectively, in a context 
concerning “Unveracities . . . Phantasms, and Fatuities, and 
ten-years’ Corn-Law Debatings,” and “dunderheads, cowards, 
trimmers, frauds, cads.”. The weaknesses and vices of democ- 
racy are sufficient to lead both critics to resolve an apparently 
insoluble problem into what Mr. Mencken would call a “horse- 
laugh,” a despairing laugh over man’s inability to govern him- 
self, and over certain persistent “diseases” in man’s political 
nature which become virulent and fatal under government by 
the many. Both scorn a systematic criticism of democracy, 
and throw mere logic to the winds in a conviction that a hearty 
laugh is “worth ten thousand syllogisms” ; they attack the sub- 
ject with hyperbole, ridicule, vituperation, epithet, vulgarity. 
They abhor the triumph of the “average man,” and pray for 
deliverance by the aristocrat, the “hero.” They rely more on 
innate moral qualities in men than upon mechanical and arti- 
ficial aids in the cure of the world’s ills. They hold aloof from 
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the struggle, and thunder their warnings and anathemas from 
an ivory height. And while they belabor the middle class and 
the mediocre man, they claim no formal affinity with the aristo- 
crat: Carlyle, the Ecclefechan peasant, did not aspire beyond 
the staid dignity of the bourgeoisie; and Mr. Mencken grows 
sentimental over home-life in Baltimore. 

But it may be asked why the spectacle of Mr. Mencken’s 
exasperation with democracy should send our minds back to 
the author of Latter Day Pamphlets? Indeed it is a far cry 
from present-day America, with her irreverent, Rabelaisian 
prophet, to the gentle Victorian shades of Chelsea where “the 
sage” sat in what may now seem to be a quaintly wrathful 
dudgeon. And in truth Mr. Mencken, the immoralist, the 
irreligionist, the hedonist, the individualist, the “bad boy” of 
American letters, has little in common with Carlyle, intellec- 
tually or spiritually. His mind early received a permanent 
impress from Huxley, and carries with it something of the 
eighteenth century, which Carlyle regarded as dark, bankrupt, 
and of the devil. Moreover, Mr. Mencken’s style has the 
nervous and rapid certainty of an American city; Carlyle’s 
long, allusive, shrieking sentences—in, for example, Shooting 
Niagara—have no counterpart in Prejudices. These differ- 
ences, however, may for the moment be waived in view of their 
common antipathies. Now that Mr. Mencken has almost be- 
come canonical, now that he is being read intelligently—with a 
chuckle or not at all—we may see him more clearly if we note 
that his attacks on democratic dogma have nothing alarmingly 
novel in them, and that, indeed, the feat has been accomplished 
more roundly, in some respects, in the past. We can be certain 
that his methods have not staggered us more than Carlyle’s 
dumbfounded and angered Victorian England. Both men 
have said in an irritating way what was sagely and blandly 
said by Aristotle. They revived—Carlyle in the ’40’s and 
’50’s of the nineteenth century, and Mr. Mencken in recent 
years—some of the most immemorial allegations against popu- 
lar government. It may therefore be amusing to consider the 
criticisms of Carlyle who was encircled by the tentacles of 
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industrialism, the dispossession of whole segments of the popu- 
lation, and the floundering of a still somewhat feudal social 
order in an effort to bring about effective government; and 
then to consider the views of an American critic who has 
grown up amid the realizations of what the democratic urge, 
which Carlyle saw, has long been attempting. In observing 
either Carlyle’s violent bludgeon or Mr. Mencken’s agile ham- 
mer, we must be prepared for some degree of roughness, and 
our aid to poise or understanding will be a sense of humor. 

One of the oldest charges against “the many” is ignorance 
and stupidity. What Mr. Mencken today refers to when he 
says that “[the average man] has a dreadful capacity for 
embracing and cherishing impostures” is what Carlyle with a 
wider sweep meant by “blockheadism, gullibility, bribability, 
amenability to beer and balderdash.” The common man’s 
search, says Mr. Mencken, “is for short cuts, simple formulae, 
revelation. . . . What is worth knowing he doesn’t know and 
doesn’t want to know; what he knows is not true.” In other 
words, “the man in the street” hates the complex, and is unable 
to ferret out the truth. “TI tell you,” wrote Carlyle in 1850, 
“a million blockheads looking authoritatively into one man 
of what you call genius, or noble sense will make nothing but 
nonsense out of him and his qualities . . . if they look till the 
end of time.” Out of his ignorance and his dread of complexity 
rises the common man’s envy and his fear of excellence, his 
hatred of heretics and ideas and real liberty. “Can it be 
proved,” asked Carlyle, “that since the beginning of the world, 
there was ever given a universal vote in favor of the worthiest 
man or thing?” The consequence of this state of mind is the 
exaltation of mediocrity—“Show me the man you honor, and 
I know by that symptom, better than any other, what kind of 
man you yourself are.” With impatient directness, Mr. 
Mencken sums the matter up by saying that “[ ‘the many’] are 
bitter when they sense anything rationally describable as 
actual superiority; they admire when what they see is fraud. 
Bitterness and admiration, interacting, form a complex of 
prejudices. .. . This . . . is what is known as public opin- 
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ion. It is the glory of democratic states.” And so, in the 
minds of our two critics, the very substance, at least the sub- 
structure, of democracy must of necessity be ignorance, stu- 
pidity, fear, and envy. 

If these terms, describing the nature of the material from 
which democracy is fashioned, are inordinately severe and 
abusive, what shall we say of the Carlyle-Mencken conception 
of the high-priest of Demos: the demagogue? Obviously he 
represents the distillation of all that makes the mob a mob, 
except that he is equipped with a superlative cunning with 
which to lure and guide the many so as to achieve both the 
semblance of their desire and his private end. What Mr. 
Mencken is fond of calling “common decency” finds little or 
no place in the process: “The demagogue is one who preaches 
doctrines he knows to be untrue to men he knows to be idiots.” 
It is because he begins as Carlyle’s typical Philistine, Bobus 
Higgins, and ends as Sir Jabesh Windbag, Carlyle’s popular 
politician, that the demagogue knows not only the appetites of 
the many but also the precise methods for satisfying them. 
Thus Carlyle naturally wrote, in Past and Present, “What 
can the incorruptiblest Bobuses elect, if it be not some Bobissi- 
mus, should they find such?” To elect anything but Bobissi- 
mus would partake, for Mr. Mencken, of the nature of a 
miracle: “No educated man, stating plainly the elementary 
notions that every educated man holds about matters that 
principally concern government, could be elected to office in a 
democratic state, save perhaps by a miracle. His frankness 
would arouse fears, and those fears would run against him.” 
It is the demagogue’s business to arouse fears that will run in 
favor of him. He must go further: he must consider not only 
the weaknesses of the mob, but also the prejudices of the 
minorities that prey upon it, especially such minorities as have 
developed a highly efficient technique of intimidation. Un- 
doubtedly it was the consideration of these fears that led Car- 
lyle to hold that the common man will always persist in 
admiring the “sham noblest.” Through the arts of persuasion, 
which Aristotle declared to be the indispensable element in the 
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demagogue’s power, men are first scared by their leaders and 
then heroically “saved.” The union of gullibility and rascal- 
ity, in the mob and the leader respectively, brings Mr. Mencken 
to a blunt and angry conclusion: “Our laws are invented, in 
the main, by frauds and fanatics, and put upon the statute 
books by poltroons and scoundrels.” 

No doubt when “Big Bill” Thompson triumphed in 
Chicago, Carlyle fairly turned in his grave. For a completer 
victory of what Carlyle called “beer and balderdash” cannot 
easily be imagined. We have yet to learn Mr. Mencken’s 
reaction to the event, but it must at least supply another shade 
to his already dark and angry pessimism, and additional vol- 
ume to his recurrent laughter. A single feature of the elec- 
tion should suffice to unlock his entire arsenal. That feature 
is obviously a fear which could have appealed only to voters 
of astoundingly limited intelligence and could have been em- 
ployed only by a demagogue of incredible unscrupulousness, 
ignorance, and audacious cunning: the fear of an imminent 
invasion by the King of England! The “sham noblest” had 
its victory, also, in the unpopularity of the slogan, “Dever and 
Decency.” Mr. Elmer Davis reports the doleful observation 
of a veteran voter: “Who the hell is attracted by decency?” 
The ancient opportunism of the demagogue is pushed by 
Thompson to its logical extreme: he creates a problem over- 
night in order to capitalize it the next day, and then suppresses 
it so effectively that within another twenty-four hours the 
voters’ minds are sufficiently freed from apprehension to ac- 
cept still another. It has been astutely observed by cynics in 
political science that for politics to be interesting to the major- 
ity of men they must be a show. And ina land of somnolent 
prosperity the Better Element inclines to shift the burden of 
government on to the shoulders of men whose appreciation of 
the political comedy is ever fresh, but who will soon or late 
steer the ship of state into the squalls of corruption or the 
doldrums of mediocrity and banality. However, so long as 
political decisions are made by counting heads, the Better Ele- 
ment will not avail against a majority unholily satisfied with 
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penem et circenses. It is thus that Carlyle in the period of his 
social pamphlets tended to reason; and it is thus that Mr. 
Mencken argues today. 

Emile Faguet, contemplating the spectacle of the mob and 
the demagogue in their creation of their own polity, denomi- 
nated it “government by orgy or orgasm.” Once more we 
have an age-old judgment, since it was no other than Aristotle 
who perceived that democracy in its most virulent state is not 
a constitutional government at all, because no popular decree 
can be universally applicable but will always bring unnecessary 
injustice to minorities. In his opinion, the decrees of a popu- 
lace, acting collectively through sycophantic demagogues, are 
in no way different from the decrees of tyrants. They have 
the same origin, namely, the most elemental, arbitrary, and 
capricious desires ; and they are enforced with an equally blind 
violence. We should not be surprised, then, at Mr. Mencken’s 
reduction of the meaning of democracy to the popular will. 
He waives, as accidental, the various political forms of democ- 
racy and concludes: “What is genuinely important is not that 
the will of mankind in the mass should be formulated and 
made effective at all times and in every case, but simply that 
means should be provided for ascertaining and executing it in 
capital cases—that there shall be no immovable impediment to 
its execution when, by some prodigy of nature, it takes a 
coherent and apposite form. If, over and beyond that, a suffi- 
cient sense of its immanent and imminent potency remains and 
makes politicians walk a bit warily, if the threat always hangs 
in the air that under x circumstances and on y day it may be 
heard from suddenly and devastatingly, then democracy is 
actually in being.” This state of affairs, according to Aris- 
totle, constitutes government by men rather than by laws. It 
becomes, according to Carlyle, a “self-cancelling business,” 
“regulated rebellion,” “anarchy plus the street constable.” It 
is the despair of all lovers of the aristocratic in the human 
spirit, of the unique and elusive, of the unattainable in the 
lives of superior men. It makes certain kinds of minds turn 
from the undistinguished conformity and dullness of a sound 
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middle class and look with longing at a Medici. Thus the anti- 
democratic dogma can, in fact, make strange affinities :, Thomas 
Carlyle and Mr. H. L. Mencken contemplate together the 
eternal beauty and power of the Hero. 

Their affinity ceases, however, with their consideration of 
plutocracy. Carlyle’s “crucified look” seemed to brighten 
a little when he gazed upon the new-found power of the “Cap- 
tains of Industry.” From a “Do-Nothing Aristocracy,” 
which preferred preserving its game to grappling with the 
gigantic and grimy problems of a newly industrial England, 
he turned with hope toward an untitled and still vulgar class 
of men. With education, cultural experience, and time, these 
rough-handed and vigorous business-leaders could conceivably 
be the salvation of England. It was their moral force, their 
doggedness, their honesty and energy that commended them to 
Carlyle. Their want of aristocratic delicacy of mind and soul 
was, to him, of no moment. Nor did he miss in them as a 
class any want of hospitality to ideas, any superior aesthetic 
susceptibilities, any of the instinctive integrity which goes with 
careful and prolonged breeding. Their capacity to perform 
“work,” to find a worship in their work, seemed to him to 
promise the hard resilient material from which great gov- 
ernors are made; it’s very starkness and austerity appealed to 
the Calvinism in Carlyle. But with Mr. Mencken, whose 
philosophy includes a liberal dash of hedonism, languor, and 
effortless ability, and a measure of genial scepticism, and who 
has observed the free action of “Captains of Industry” in 
America where the qualities of energy and the want of spirit- 
ual depth have created his béte noir, Rotary, the plutocracy 
offers not a hope but a menace. As it connives with the dema- 
gogue, it produces a type of government from which Mr. 
Mencken’s “common decency” must inevitably be excluded. 
For such a government consists in mass movements impelled 
by the plutocracy and guided by the demagogue to bring about 
special gains to the leaders: “Politics becomes the trade of 
playing upon [the mob’s] natural poltroonery—of scaring it 
half to death, and then proposing to save it.” Capitalists, 
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according to Mr. Mencken, thus run and will continue to run 
all democracies, organizing and controlling the minorities that 
struggle eternally for power. But the plutocracy thus erected, 
as a possible aristocracy, has nothing to commend it. Though 
perpetually tending, in the democratic state, to supply a miss- 
ing aristocracy, it lacks all of the essential characters of the 
aristocrat: a clean tradition, culture, public spirit, honesty, 
honor, courage. Lacking an invulnerable position in the state, 
it feels little obligation to it, has almost no public duty, is 
transient, lacks a goal, and is incurably timorous. In Mr. 
Mencken’s plain phrasing, “the honest, untroubled snores of a 
Percy or a Hohenstaufen are quite beyond it.” Life under 
such conditions offers an unattractive choice: the plutocracy on 
the one side, and a rabble of preposterous impossibilities on 
the other—“One must either follow the New York Times, or 
one must be prepared to swallow Bryan and the Bolsheviki.” 

It is at this point that the gloomy irony of Mr. Mencken 
slightly lifts, for, after the manner of Carlyle, he desiderates a 
genuine aristocracy of carefully bred libertarians. In 1850 
Carlyle wrote, “Choose well your governors ;—not from this 
or that poor section of the Aristocracy, military, naval, or red- 
tapist; wherever there are born kings of men, you had better 
seed them out, and breed them to their work.” For, according 
to an old dogma, the love of liberty is not native to the blood 
of man. Few of us will go the length of Mr. Menken in say- 
ing, “What the common man longs for in this world, is 
the simplest and most ignominious sort of peace—the peace of 
a trusty in a well-managed penitentiary.” But the Carlyle- 
Mencken conviction that the common man seldom appreciates 
his deliverer has, in one form or another, long since become a 
commonplace. The real deliverer, as distinguished from the 
demagogue, invites man to breathe a rarer air, to adventure 
among strange places, to shoulder responsibilities, to blaze his 
own trail, in short, to be “hard on himself.” Men congenitally 
not fit for suca an arduous life recoil and gravitate toward the 
demagogue who supplies them with specious liberties and solid 
comforts and a spectacle. Freedom seems to wait for the 
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strong individualist. “The heritage of freedom,” writes Mr. 
Mencken, “belongs to a small minority of men, descended . . . 
from the old lords of the soil or from the patricians of the free 
towns. It is my contention that such a heritage is necessary 
in order that the concept of liberty, with all its disturbing and 
unnatural implications, may be so much as grasped—that such 
ideas cannot be implanted in the mind of man at will, but must 
be bred in as all other basic ideas are bred in.” 

Perhaps it is because the alternative between plutocracy 
and “mobocracy” reduces voting to an absurdity that Mr. 
Mencken, unlike Carlyle, has little to say specifically about the 
popular ballot. But a Carlylean opinion of it is implied on 
every page of Notes on Democracy. Carlyle, with almost 
comical exasperation, asked, “Can you perform this alchemy: 
‘given a world of Knaves, to produce an Honesty from their 
united action?’” “My friend, do you think, had the united 
Posterity of Adam voted, and since the Creation done nothing 
but vote, that three and three were seven?” Changing the 
figure, he elaborated his famous comparison between an elec- 
tion and a ship’s perilous doubling of Cape Horn. “The ship, 
to get round Cape Horn, will find a set of conditions already 
voted for and fixed with adamantine rigor by the ancient Ele- 
mental Powers, who are entirely careless how you vote. .. . 
Ships accordingly do not use the ballot-box at all.” Our two 
critics thus agree that government is not merely mechanical, 
but that an imponderable element incessantly disrupts every 
well-planned and promising program for a speedy mechanical 
millenium. For Carlyle it was something transcendental, a 
moral force in the universe, that refused to submit to the 
straight-jacket of systems and artificial coercions, and de- 
manded a spiritual harmony with its principles before just 
and happy government could ever come about. For Mr. 
Mencken it seems to be something in human nature, capable 
of scientific control, perhaps, but also a moral element in men 
that finds no expression through the counting of heads. At 
any rate, for neither critic is there a short cut to political jus- 
tice. ‘“‘Man’s interests,” cried Carlyle, “have become amaz- 
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ingly simplified of late; capable of being voted on with effect 
by almost anybody.” Almost as if echoing this remark, Mr. 
Mencken notes with irony, “What baffles statesmen is to be 
solved by the people, instantly and by a sort of seraphic 
intuition.” 

Mr. Ernest Boyd has demonstrated very skilfully that Mr. 
Mencken’s libertarianism has nothing in it that is not in 
“Jeffersonian democracy,” and it may be that Notes on Democ- 
racy is merely a lash laid upon the back of that which the 
author loves. There is an undercurrent of affection through- 
out the book. We cannot really fancy the author trying to 
adjust himself to the whims of Machiavelli’s Prince! We have 
his opinion, however, that “all [governments] alike are ene- 
mies to laborious and virtuous men”; they are “inordinately 
wasteful, extravagant, and dishonest.” Carlyle and Mr. 
Mencken are as one in a disgust for red-tape, imposture, me- 
chanical devices for ameliorating the conditions resulting from 
undisciplined human nature, artificial measures for defeating 
nature at her business of discriminating against the mediocre 
and incompetent in favor of excellence and integrity. In their 
political concepts there is a species of what we may call irra- 
tionalisim; neither critic will concede to reason or science the 
power or authority to throw the act of government into a 
system oi principles; both simply demand a strong and com- 
petent leader, and are convinced that the highest blessings of 
human government will automatically follow. Mr. Ernest 
Boyd’s observation that Mr. Mencken “has never considered 
the relation of economics to politics,” and that “political 
power is conditioned and determined by economic power,” will 
remind us of Carlyle’s consideration of political science and 
economics as the “dismal sciences.” Nor has Mr. Mencken 
or the writer of Latter Day Pamphlets ever learned to dis- 
tinguish between the forms of democracy sufficiently to give 
precision to their attacks and the desiderata. Both turn 
from the subject with an aloof ironical laugh, and finally give 
up the problem with amusement and despair. “The last joke 
upon man,” Mr. Mencken concludes, “may be that he never 
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learned how to govern himself. . . .” For Carlyle, the last 
joke upon man is democracy—“Democracy . . . means des- 
pair of finding Heroes to govern you.” He looked upon his 
fellow citizens—whom he called “twenty-seven millions mostly 
fools’—governed by “six hundred asses,” unable to perceive 


where excellence lay, unable even to want it, and scrambling 


after the will o’ the wisp of popular government. To his 
Gargantuan sense of humor, there was something vastly and 
grimly comical in it all. Mr. Mencken, looking upon present- 
day America, reflects: “It is my conviction that the American 
people, taking one with another, constitute the most timorous, 
snivelling, poltroonish, ignominious mob of serfs and goose- 
steppers ever gathered under one flag in Christendom since the 
end of the Middle Ages. . . .” 

It has been said that there is no abyss like that between two 
temperaments. But the distance between the “Baltimore Anti- 
Christ” and the “Sage of Chelsea” can be momentarily for- 
gotten in their common hatred of “the incurable idiocy of the 
mass of men,” in their conviction that “civilization is to de- 
velop individuals, not to coddle the mob,” in their condemna- 
tion of the regimentation of opinion inevitable under govern- 
ment by the many, in their common agreement with the words 
of Lincoln, that “politicians are a set of men who have inter- 
ests aside from the interests of the people and who . . . are, 
taken as a mass, at least one long step removed from honest 
men.” And the parallelism between them is easily demon- 
strated for the mere reason that they have touched upon some 
of the very ancient charges against thoroughgoing democracy. 
The problem, as we have noted, was stated by Aristotle—but 
only stated; no solution was forthcoming. Ever since his 
serene and placid analysis, the diagnosis of the evils of democ- 
racy has soured the temper and disturbed the digestion of a 
multitude of theorists. The very nature of the problem at once 
fascinates and repels, and democracy’s tendencies to bring out 
some of the shabbiest ingredients in human nature may be 
well calculated to nurture any latent cynicism in the critic. 
No wonder the contemplation of the subject took a rather 
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metaphysical turn in Carlyle’s mind and for a moment epi- 
tomized the Great Perhaps, the “infinite Humbug.” He had 
not the boon of Machiavelli, who in an exuberantly positive 
and optimistic mood constructed a principle of state-craft upon 
the iniquity and baseness of human nature. No, poor Carlyle 
made heavy demands on average human nature, and then 
chastised it for its native perversity and sloth. And thus it 
is with Mr. Mencken, who in spite of his bludgeonings and his 
vulgarity has deep within him a love of the flicker of honor 
and greatness in man. When that love suffers the slings and 
arrows of outrageous men, he can only conclude, as in his 
editorial for the first issue of The American Mercury, that 
human society is down with a number of incurable diseases, 
and later conjecture that civilization itself may be, at bottom, 
a colossal swindle. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL VALUES OF FARM LIFE 


LUTHER L. BERNARD 
Tulane University 


I 


HE FUNDAMENTAL values of farm life are mainly 

spiritual. Much has been said by the politician and the 
Fourth of July orator about the imperial independence of the 
farmer, the only one of our great community who remains 
self-sufficing and free from the injustices of human oppres- 
sion. The farmer has himself often repeated these saccharine 
phrases, perhaps more as the expression of a wish than as an 
article of faith. In recent decades there have also been many 
of his type who have spoken in a more dolorous tone, or with 
the fire of conviction that the farmer is oppressed by the 
financial and industrial powers in control of the markets and 
the credit of the country. For nearly half a century there 
have been rumblings of a politico-economic revolt which has 
found concrete, if limited, voicing in Granger movements, the 
Farmers’ Alliance, the Non-Partisan League, and which even 
now is making itself felt in the political circles of the country. 
But more recently this agrarian protest has found a more 
fundamental expression in the large and small scale move- 
ments toward agricultural codperation. The difficulties being 
primarily economic, the farmers have shown their wisdom in 
attacking them in a fundamental, economic manner. 

Other evidence that the fundamental satisfactions of farm 
life are scarcely economic and material can be found in the 
fact that annually vast armies of the rural youth feed the 
demands of the cities for strong arms, clear heads, and ambi- 
tious spirits. The economic motivation of the drift to the 
city is well known. But better wages and conditions of work, 
and more opportunity to rise—srong as they are in the aims 
of the young—are not the only magnets which draw our 
youth to the cities. There is also the legitimate desire for 
books and education, for music, and culture of all kinds. 
There are also the less worthy and lower cultural desires for 
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the cheap and gaudy amusements, for the mere contact with 
people, and even for the largely anonymous vices and institu- 
tionalized laziness of the great centers of population. 

Our rural housing studies have shown that, even with the 
out-of-doors and freedom of nature, the rural home is often 
less comfortable and more poorly provided with the con- 
veniences, including heating, lighting, and sanitation, which 
give to life under modern conditions much of its zest. Medi- 
cal statistics indicate that the farm boy and girl have less 
adequate care of teeth, eyes, nose, throat and other organs 
than the city child. Their health is scarcely up to par and they 
are less well guarded from contagion in all respects except 
those of distance and contact. As yet medical inspection of 
schools is more of an ideal than a fact. Good hygiene is be- 
ginning to descend to the farm home through the schools and 
the health clubs. The home demonstration agent is beginning 
to help the farm housewife shorten her day’s labor and make 
her housewifely tasks a pleasant service to her family, in 
somewhat the same manner in which the county agricultural 
agent and the extension specialists are aiding her husband in 
growing better and larger crops and in marketing them more 
effectively and remuneratively. Machinery gradually takes 
the place of hands and the explosive force of gasoline or the 
drive of the wind relieves the hard driven muscles of man and 
beast which have carried the burden of the rural world for 
untold centuries. 

Transportation and communication have also greatly im- 
proved in rural communities, but both are still far behind the 
march of progress which has been effected in the cities, and 
apparently must always remain so. Even if our petroleum 
supply could last forever instead of for only a few more years, 
and if coal were inexhaustible—and it is not—contacts in the 
country could never be made as easy or as cheap as they are ir. 
the city. But possibly there are some compensations. Good 
roads, bus and truck service, replacing the earlier interurban, 
have done much to give a community feeling to the agricul- 
tural world. The farmer’s daily mail, the telephone, and now 
the radio, have done even more, although their economic 
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services may not have been as great. The farmer is no longer 
a “hayseed,” or “hick,” a “gaucho” or a “greenhorn.” With 
his semi-protection from the cruder and more vicious amuse- 
ments of the city slums he has the opportunity of developing 
a culture and a character which compare favorably with those 
of the masses of the urban population, in spite of his access 
to the Sunday paper and the cheap magazines. 

But when all is told the farmer still has much to desire. 
Compared with that of his rural ancestors, his life is relatively 
that of a noble or a king. But the same may be said with even 
greater emphasis of the condition of the urbanite. The proper 
comparison, when we are estimating fundamental satisfac- 
tions, is between rural and urban life. Being neither poli- 
ticians nor professional optimists—that is, chautauqua speak- 
ers, paragraphers, or after-dinner speakers—let us tell the 
truth: the fundamental values of farm life are not primarily 
material and economic. They are spiritual; and even here 
there is much to be desired, as indeed there is among many of 
the dwellers in the cities. The farmer’s schools, churches, 
social contacts, his chances to read good books, to hear inspir- 
ing and informative lectures, his contacts with social centers, 
his artistic and cultural alimentation generally, and sometimes 
even his opportunity to rise to high levels of moral and spirit- 
ual insight, are still far from what they should be and in 
most cases can be. Progress is being made in all of these 
directions in most communities ; sometimes in one way, some- 
times in another. The country must always be in a manner 
handicapped in these respects in comparison with the city. 
But there are some things which are the country’s own. And 
these are great and fundamental values. Let us pass them 
briefly in review. 

II. 


High among these values is the discipline which farm life 
affords. The farm family remains a closely compact institu- 
tion. In the city there are more than signs of its weakening, 
even of its dissolution, at points. The whole industrial organ- 
ization of the city is different from that of the country. 
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There industry is organized outside of, and over and above, 
the home. Not infrequently all members of the urban family 
work outside of the home, and no two in the same place or, 
possibly, at the same type of labor. Each member of the 
family may have a different regimen, different needs, a dif- 
ferent schedule, different tastes, interests, and very likely 
a different philosophy of life. There is little in such a 
family to mold the members to a common set of ideals or 
practices. About all that is common in such a case is the 
dwelling place and even this may not be occupied by all in the 
same waking hours. Not all city homes are like this, but per- 
haps none is wholly unlike the illustration. What discipline 
there is for such a family comes largely from the outside. 
The family itself is more or less of a metaphor and the intense 
family feeling and tradition which once characterized the his- 
torical family have greatly weakened, due to the disturbing 
influence of the overhead industrial and amusement, and even 
cultural, organization of the city. 

The rural family has not wholly escaped these disturbing 
influences. Especially in the environs of the city, in that twi- 
light zone between the rural and the urban, where occupations 
multiply and contacts intensify and diversify, the family 
ceases to be the all-compelling spiritual and economic corpo- 
ration. Specialization in industry, in amusements, in culture, 
leads to the organization of wider units of contact, to what 
may be called the derivative instead of the primary group 
organization of life. Such derivative contacts may offer dis- 
cipline to the members of families, but not so much to them 
as members of families as of other and larger groups; and in 
that period of transition between one type of social organiza- 
tion—the familial—and another—the indirect or associational 
—much discipline is lost. Even on the farm, at a distance 
from the commercialization and industrialization of the city, 
the coming of good roads, the use of the automobile, the 
multiplication of commercialized amusements in the towns 
and villages have done much to expand the range of contacts 
of its members beyond the confines of the home. Even the 


2 See Bernard, L. L., An Introduction to Social Psychology, Chs. 26 and 27. 
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mail brings new incentives, with new knowledge, to seek these 
contacts in an ever widening circle. In this way much of the 
farm home unity inevitably disappears and with it the dis- 
cipline of solidarity. 

What is this discipline of solidarity which the traditional 
farm home offered? The farm home is—or was—a close 
corporation. The farm is—or was—a domestic industry, the 
last of the great domestic industries. Everybody in the farm 
family had, and still has to a large degree, the same interest at 
heart, the success of the agricultural enterprise upon which 
the home was dependent. There is, to be sure, specialization 
of labor on the farm. Some members do one sort of work and 
others have other responsibilities. But the ownership is in 
common. Each member has an interest, perhaps a life inter- 
est, in the farm and its success. Farm problems are discussed 
in common, and by all members of the family. Even the 
youngest make their contribution in labor and in thought. If 
that contribution to the common enterprise is small, still the 
disciplinary effect of the common enterprise upon the indi- 
vidual is great. Here he learns, while still very young, to feel 
responsibility—intellectual and material—for the family 
enterprise. Here he learns the lesson of loyalty, the necessity 
and desirability of subjecting transitory personal impulses 
and desires to the greater ends of the whole. This is the 
greatest lesson of discipline which civilization has to teach, 
and it is the most necessary. Until this lesson is learned there 
can be no great corporate civilization. It is the lesson of 
responsibility. 

Moreover, it is also the lesson of sympathy and of mutual 
aid which comes from living together. Farm families usually 
are bound together by strong ties. They have lived so much 
together that the members are necessary to one another. 
Marriage survives longer here. Children may go away in 
search of the things the city has to offer, but they rarely break 
old home ties permanently. Where people eat, work, and 
sleep together, have their amusements in common, go to the 
same country school together, are members of the same 
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country church, toil and suffer together for the same ends, 
the ties that bind them are not easily broken. 

Another disciplinary factor in the farm family is the fact 
that each child has tasks assigned to him. There is always 
enough for everybody to do on the farm and even the smaller 
children have lighter duties. Even if it is no more than to 
carry in the wood or coal, go after the cows, keep the chickens 
out of the garden, or weed and water the flower beds, it is a 
regularly recurring obligation. And, above all, it is a func- 
tional obligation. There is nothing artificial in it, of the 
character so often invented by city fathers and mothers who 
wish to develop in their children some sense of obligation 
through responsibilities. Such work, because it is recurrent, 
helps to develop the attitude of constancy, of regularity, and, 
because it is necessary, the attitude of community of interest, 
of partnership. 

It is because of these and like characteristics of rural life 
that it has been so valuable as a disciplinary force in the lives 
of the young. It has produced strong and loyal characters. 
Young men and women from country homes have always been 
sought after by men who wished faithful and ambitious 
workers. The city also may develop these characteristics, 
but not so easily, not so much as a matter of course. But we 
must not suppose that all children brought up in farm homes 
possess these traits without effort. No system, industrial, 
educational, political, or moral, can offer a guarantee of a 
good product if the material out of which it is to be con- 
structed is poor, or if the models for imitation are unworthy, 
or if disturbing outside influences are too strong. Bad he- 
redity, unsanitary conditions, unworthy parents, inadequate 
instruction at home or in school, too much commercialized 
amusement or vice—any or all of these—may interrupt the 
disciplinary process of character formation and spoil the 
product. 

III. 

Another value of the country is its freedom, but this 
quality is not without limitations. It is not merely that the 
country is open, that there is a clear horizon, that the sun 
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shines through the trees, and birds and even trees are more 
plentiful than men. These are real spiritual values as well as 
physical facts. It is good for the human spirit sometimes to 
get away from the eternal pressure of souls, of minds, from 
the hum of business and obligation, from the pain and dis- 
tortion of human misery, want and broken hopes, even from 
the artificial laugh and neurotic joy of the overstrained com- 
mercialized amusements of the great city and live for a little 
while with no other responsibility than to satisfy hunger or 
seek shelter from the rain or the night. But these are largely 
negative values; they exist because of a surfeit of strained 
human contacts and they exist rather for the city dweller than 
for the country man. But they are real and have their place 
in the economy of life. 

The freedom of the country for the country man lies in 
the fact that his environment permits him in a degree to be 
himself, to develop individuality, to escape in some measure 
from being merely the reflection of the mode. There is time 
to think in the country, but unfortunately there are not always 
materials, data, to think with. Nor is the thinking always 
intellectually clear. Emotional attitudes may easily usurp the 
place of analysis when one reacts to situations alone, without 
the guidance of sane teachers and helpful discussion. The 
country people are doubtless as emotional and illogical as city 
people, but perhaps in different ways, according to their cir- 
cumstances. But with good schools and social centers, clubs, 
and forums for discussion, the country becomes an excellent 
place for training in the analysis of problems. There is re- 
lative freedom from the constant suggestion of partisan news- 
papers, paid orator, billboard, and conscienceless propaganda. 
The intervals between discussion in the country give time for 
reflection and the examination of the points presented. But 
without instruction, without access to facts, such opportuni- 
ties of time and solitude will be largely wasted. Hence, the 
overwhelming need for good schools and access to good books 
dealing with the live questions of the day, for the promotion 
of rural intellectual efficiency. 
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The mere fact of being able to be one’s self, to function 
as a personality, is a great achievement in our day. It is pos- 
sible in the cities only for the limited few—for those who 
have found artificial methods of detaching themselves from 
the crowd. The scholar, the thinker, the philosopher, who can 
see over the heads of men and who have learned to judge 
behavior relatively, are able to achieve this result. But their 
kind is not numerous. The great masses of the urban popu- 
lation are but reflections in the common public mirror. What 
happens to the clothes of the feminine element of the city, or 
to their faces or hair, happens also in analogous ways to the 
minds of men and women. One season every thing turns 
pink or tan or lavender; another season the prevailing color 
is brown or green or blue. One year the eyebrows are plucked 
or the hair is cut and the skirts are clipped to the knee. The 
next the hair is bought from the dealers and the skirts are 
brought down again. We have ages of thinness and other 
ages of plumpness. Suddenly women become hipless and 
the waist line descends indefinitely. Again, the equilibrium 
is reéstablished and fashion draws a line between the nether 
and the upper near where nature had placed it. Ideas, or 
substitutes for them, travel in much the same manner. Yes- 
terday it was rationalism. Today it is mysticism. Tomorrow 
it will be absolutism. For a while the inartistic was the mode 
in art. Today the insincere is good manners and morals. 
And tomorrow we shall compensate with a universal devotion 
to nonsense. 

In the country placid spirits may still escape in some 
manner from these results of over-commercialization and 
competition of contacts and remain placid and sincere. Per- 
haps the traditional rural religious communities and the ritual 
of old religions represent in some degree a too energetic pro- 
test against insensate change and the fear of being unique. 
But even the country in our day is being invaded by the rest- 
less impulse of commercialized propaganda. Every ism has 
its journal, its charlatans who try to live off its popularity 
and organize around themselves a cult. Fashion, fad, and 
craze have invaded the country. But fortunately distances 
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are great and propaganda expensive and the more obviously 
ridiculous aspects of the mob mind can find carriers there 
only with difficulty. The followers of the “new truth” 
abandon the “farmers” to their plow and congregate where 
suggestion is easier and more profitable. In this way the 
country man’s relative isolation saves him much worry and 
needless expenditure of energy, and the wiser of his kind 
smile as the excited world moves by. 

Some one has said that the city lives by fashion while the 
country is the creature of tradition. This is only a half-truth, 
but it cannot be ignored. While the country is calmer and is 
not so much torn by every restless wind that blows, its quiet- 
ness may still sometimes be that of coma or of death. As 
between the reign of tradition and of fashion, perhaps there 
is not much to choose. Both may be deadly, both are forms 
of the irrational and the superficial and lack the corrective 
of intellectual analysis. The remedy lies outside of both in 
giving to country life a sound intellectual basis through the 
agencies already mentioned. With this the country people 
can have a degree of freedom of personality which is not 
easily secured in the city. 

Iv. 


In a measure also the country offers greater spiritual 
completeness to the individual than does the city. This con- 
tention may be denied, and therefore we must draw a distinc- 
tion. Unquestionably the city is richer in most phases of 
spiritual content than is the country, but it is more difficult 
for the city man to embrace all aspects of his environment. 
-It is too complex, too vast for him to assimilate without 
special training. The philosopher may do this and the city 
may be his proper element. But in the main he is able to come 
in contact with the significance of the city as a whole, to live 
in all aspects of it, because his contacts with the city are 
largely abstract. The man who works, whose profession falls 
within the limits of some small aspect or phase of urban life, 
rarely sees the meaning of the whole. The city is too special- 
ized, the division of labor has gone too far, for any but the 
social scientist or philosopher to see the whole of it as a unit. 
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Those who live by specialization must live in unions, pro- 
fessional or class organizations. Life in the city is a struggle, 
not against nature—as it more often is in the country—but 
against other men and other interests. Nature has been left 
in the background in the city and is not visible to the naked 
eye. Industrially the city deals primarily in finished or 
transformed products. Socially, the life of the city is that of 
specialized and derivative groups. We have already seen how 
the unity of the family—a primary group—gives way in- 
creasingly to the larger and more complex unities of de- 
rivative organizations, which are not infrequently largely 
fighting organizations. Even the neighborhood and local 
communities disappear in the city before the onward march 
of the aggregation of ever larger units of organization on the 
one hand and of more highly specialized fighting organizations 
on the other hand. 

In the country also there has been some tendency in these 
two directions so largely characteristic of the city. The coun- 
try has lost much of its isolation and the farmer is increas- 
ingly immersing himself in the larger affairs of the nation. 
His community expands from the local to the national. On 
the other hand, the farmer is also developing fighting organ- 
izations, such as the cooperative and the political faction, or 
even a form of the union. While these are not identical with 
the urban labor, professional, and commercial organizations 
of the fighting type, they perform corresponding services in 
their environment. But country life and rural contacts are 
still sufficiently simple and primary that it is possible for the 
average individual to experience most of them and to absorb 
them in his personality. It is thus that country life offers him 
relatively a greater spiritual completeness, although on the 
whole a simpler and more primary spiritual content. Justice, 
right, obligation, evil, duty, all principles and elements of 
character, appear relatively simple. Moral cases seem more 
clear cut. The complicating factors are absent or are not so 
evident. Feelings are more straightforward and genuine. 
That puzzling, and often enervating, fact of the relativity of 
principles, of morals, even of truth itself, which gives so much 
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trouble and blocks the will in carrying out a definite program 
in the city, does not ordinarily trouble the country man. This 
fact has, of course, its difficulties as well as its advantages. 
It often produces injustice when aiming at justice. But on 
the whole it works well, because there are not so many con- 
flicting stimuli operating upon one to confuse his choice and 
to dull his vision of acceptable behavior. What this means is 
that life in the country is relatively simple, that principles are 
therefore clear cut, and choices are comparatively easy to 
make. Character also remains well integrated, because there 
are not so many conflicting impulses, so many divergent duties, 
nor so many phases of life and groups to which one must 
make adjustments. 

Because of this greater spiritual unity or completeness of 
rural life, one can usually live more normally in the rural 
environment. We do not so frequently find there the marked 
disintegration or distortion of personality which is so often 
observed in the city. The insanity rate of the country is only 
half that of the city. There are not so many horrible crimes, 
so much drug addiction, so many excesses of almost every 
kind. The normality of the country has always been re- 
marked; and even emperors have retired from the strain of 
politics to raise cabbages in bucolic peace. Great moral lead- 
ers have come out of the country when the calm of settled 
moral conviction seemed necessary to resolve a great heated 
national issue. The stability of character in the country can- 
not easily be denied. But it must also be admitted that much 
of this stability is due to its simplicity, to the unilateral nature 
of its development. While great leaders of settled issues have 
often come from the country, is it not equally true that the 
great leaders of the advance guard of a new era in civilization 
have come out of the cities, and the impulse for the movement 
from the same source? 

In a sense, therefore, the greater spiritual completeness 
of the country is a negative virtue. Country life is complete 
and well integrated and the personalities of rural people are 
less torn by conflicts because life is simpler and problems are 
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not so difficult to solve. It more frequently requires the 
mind of the social scientist to grasp the full significance of 
the complex life of the city and the penetration and unifying 
powers of the philosopher to integrate responses to the city’s 
strains without conflict or dissolution, without class feeling 
and hatreds. But for those who can rise to the intellectual 
heights which overlook the life of the city as a whole, the 
spiritual endowment which the city can bring is undoubtedly 
greater than that of the country. 


Vv. 


It follows, I think, that rural people have on the whole a 
more intimate conception of the sincere relationships and 
values of life. At least they are closer to the personal values 
of every day. Their life is lived, as Cooley would say, in 
the central current of human experience. The fact of living 
mainly in primary groups carries with it a sensitiveness to 
primary human emotions which the abstractness and deriva- 
tive quality of urban contacts so often fails to give. The 
naive sincerity and blunt frankness of country children is a 
matter of remark, and the “enjoyment” of funerals by country 
and village women is traditional. Likewise they love wed- 
dings and other intimate emotional situations. The city 
makes one blasé. The struggle for position, the fight for the 
job, in the stock market or at the bargain table, does not 
slacken the reins that drive one’s car of destiny. One may 
still have a night’s lodging or a meal at the farm house or a 
lift in the farm wagon or automobile without the asking. 
The farmer exchanges with the stranger the felicitations of 
the day out of the kindness of his heart. Banks have found 
farmer boys honest in the main, and the city sharpers find 
them gullible, which is to the credit of their hearts. 

Within limits, also, the farmer is a good judge of charac- 
ter. Usually he hates shams of all sorts and is quick to detect 
politic and competitive insincerity even in the over sophisti- 
cated politeness of the “well bred.” He does not like too much 
ceremony in religion or in social contacts. The religious de- 
nominations which have appealed most to American farmers 
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are those of the congregational type, in which the com- 
municant has an opportunity to express his sincere emotions 
frankly and spontaneously. He does not like to have his 
worship performed for him. He is religious by nature and 
habit, but he believes in communing with the supernatural 
directly without too many paid agents. His minister does not 
belong to another order of men than his own. He is only a 
man who has had more opportunity to reflect on divine and 
righteous things, with a better education to enable him to in- 
terpret the divine truth. He is an elder brother in the faith, 
and in the good old days he was sometimes referred to simply 
as “elder.” Religion is democratic in the country, as every- 
thing else is democratic, largely personal, and face to face. 
This is the order of life, because men live so close to each 
other, spiritually, that they must be direct. It comes from 
living in primary groups. 

In the city physical closeness brings spiritual distance. 
There are so many people, the possibility of contacts has mul- 
tiplied so greatly, and the functions of life and industry have 
so transcended the primary group in the city, that one must 
select his associations. Instead of the city’s being gregarious 
and the home of primary contacts, it is here that we find men 
protecting themselves on purpose from a too great number of 
gregarious contacts. The farmer may develop suspiciousness 
of strangers because his elemental sincerity has exposed him 
to exploitation, but he never ceases to prize contact for con- 
tact’s sake when he is sure of the honesty of his neighbor. 
He responds readily to need with sympathy and material aid. 
He does not easily understand the philosophy of sending the 
mendicant to the associated charities or to a welfare associ- 
ation’s office. He sits up with the sick, partly because those 
derivative social institutions, the hospital and trained nurse, 
are not yet perfectly familiar to him and partly because neigh- 
borliness is to him personal and akin to godliness. His con- 
ception of aid is democratic and he makes it direct. An old 
man of my acquaintance visited his son in the city and wan- 
dered out to see the sights in the residential section while his 
son was at the office. The impatience of pedestrians of whom 
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he asked information and even their refusal to answer so 
distressed him that he decided to return to his farm. “People 
were not that way out in Iowa.” 

But, of course, no one will believe that country people are 
wholly sinless in these respects. I have heard it said, and 
with reason, that nowhere in the world are people so petty and 
so devoid of charity as in the country or the village. They 
are often wholly without mercy toward the one who steps aside 
from the beaten path, and the beaten path may have only the 
sanction of custom, not of functional utility, to mark its 
borders. Gossip is rife in most rural communities and every- 
body knows everybody’s business. A friend of mine who was 
brought up in the country told me he wouldn’t go back there 
to live for twice his present salary. “Winter mornings too 
cold?”, I asked. “No; too little true Christianity and too much 
self-righteousness.” He had hit upon the weak spot of rural 
character. These are the vices of the primary groups and they 
are corrolaries of the virtues of which we have spoken. 
Women have often been reproached for gossipiness and nar- 
rowness, especially for lack of charity towards other women. 
Life is competitive. We are prone to take ourselves as the 
standard, and if others depart from the model, we condemn 
them. In the country it is easy to know all of the departures. 
Thus the vice of uncharity really springs from the rural virtue 
of sincerity and directness. It is a virtue gone astray because 
of the narrowness and dogmatism of rural life. There is not 
enough knowledge of different practices. The country man 
and woman are too likely to fall into the unconscious habit of 
thinking their way is the only way—at least the only right 
way. Whole peoples have done that; and they have not 
always been rural peoples, either. Dogmatism and narrow- 
ness are the worst of sins, wherever they are found, perhaps 
the only unpardonable sins. Possibly the emancipation of 
country people from the evil of narrowness is already under 
way through their schools, better ministers, and literary con- 
tact with the outside world. 

These new contacts, together with their new business rela- 
tions, are also bringing about another change among rural 
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people. They are helping to transform much of the direct 
primary relations of rural life into indirect or derivative con- 
tacts. This makes rural people ever more like the city people, 
in their attitudes as well as in their persons. It will not neces- 
sarily destroy their sincerity, but it will place it on a more 
abstract level and will probably take away some of the direct- 
ness and personal democracy of the farm population. 


VI. 


In the country the average man still has a chance to work 
creatively. Farming being primarily a domestic industry, the 
work is not for the most part highly specialized. Each one 
does things as wholes and the individual farmer has the prob- 
lem of planning the organization of his farm and the produc- 
tion and disposal of his crops. There is no end to the oppor- 
tunity of exercising one’s intellectual and creative faculties. 
The greatest difficulty is that still so few farmers are ade- 
quately trained for the most successful employment of these 
faculties. The farmer is not a mere cog in a great industrial 
machine, fashioning all day long a small portion of some 
single tool or process, as is the case with the city factory 
worker. Neither does he work uniformly under strict orders 
or supervision, as is the case with laborers on public works. 
Nearly all of the farm tasks are distinctive, unlike those of 
others working on the same farm. And much, perhaps most, 
of the farmer’s work is solitary. These facts not only render 
it possible, but make it necessary, for the worker to use his 
own initiative. Every farmer knows that the problems of the 
farm are so numerous that they become even a burden, while 
the city factory worker may experience an intellectual hunger 
because of the monotony of his task. Every good farmer is 
an inventor and in some degree a master of all trades as well 
as a politician or a statesman, according as the necessities of 
his inter-farm relations determine. Such a life develops, in 
the apt mind and vigorous spirit, a large degree of resource- 
fulness in meeting new situations. It also fosters strength of 
character and will. Farmer boys who are ambitious and able 
frequently have a handicap over city bred boys because of 
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their more extensive training in practical problems. The place 
where the farm youth has been decidedly at a disadvantage 
in meeting new situations, because of lack of previous experi- 
ence, is in making social contacts. In the past he has been 
relatively awkward and abashed in the more polite social 
circles of the city, but this social inferiority is disappearing 
with the introduction of a more conventional and literary cul- 
ture into the country. He now has more practice in the forms 
of polite intercourse, in conversation, and in information 
about books and matters of common interest in the world as 
a whole. 

There is also an abundance of intellectually stimulating 
and problem-giving work in the city, but it is primarily for 
the professional man, the engineer, the business manager, the 
inventor, the literary worker, and their kind. The task of the 
common laborer in the city has for the most part been highly 
specialized and standardized. In marked degree it has been 
subjected to machine processes and methods. Or, if it re- 
mains in the category of general manual labor, it has lost its 
independence and has been subjected to strict supervision and 
control. The manual laborer is not expected to think, but to 
work. He also is primarily a machine, but is muscle-driven 
instead of depending for his energy upon steam, gas, or elec- 
tricity. This aspect of work is being introduced to some ex- 
tent on the farm. Machines are used ever more extensively 
in agriculture. But here the machine is still usually the tool 
and the man the master, while in the city so many workers 
are, as it were, harnessed to the machine. On the farm the 
guidance of the machine offers the farmer a new and interest- 
ing intellectual problem. He remains an individual and uses 
the machine as a tool with which to augment his conquest 
over nature. Where farming is by corporations, which is still 
the exception, the individual farm worker loses some of this 
individuality, but even here the loss is minor. The nature of 
farm operations is still such as to emphasize the directive ca- 
pacity of the farm laborer. Even in the great codperative 
marketing organizations, where discipline and regimen are 
most developed among farmers by an overhead organization, 
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abundant opportunity is still left for the farmer to exercise 
his faculties of judgment. He still works with wholes. He 
operates under regulations rather than under individual de- 
tailed supervision. He is not directed at each step and his 
tasks are not monotonous. He is merely required to produce 
according to standards, but the responsibility for the product 
is directly upon him, not upon the overhead management. 


vil. 


The last major fundamental value of rural life is the fact 
that the farmer has an opportunity to get at the heart of 
nature. Some one has said that almost all of the beautiful 
nature poetry has been written by city people, a fact which 
should not surprise us. City people have had the training in 
verbal expression which makes the writing of poetry possible. 
And it is also true that expression in verbal form, or in paint- 
ing, is most likely to occur in the face of the surprise upon 
first coming in contact with a new experience. People who 
live amidst great mountains have no basis of comparison 
with which to appreciate to the full their grandeur. Yet it 
cannot be doubted that close familiarity also makes its contri- 
bution to the technique of appreciation. No one understands 
or values art so much as the artist, although he has been sur- 
rounded by it all his days. Only he can penetrate to the full 
its meaning. The enjoyment of nature by the farmer is 
doubtless less tumultuous than that of the infrequent visitor 
to country scenes, but it is also frequently more profound, 
often even mystical. The nature myths were most probably 
created by those in close contact with nature, who knew suf- 
ficiently well her technique that they could weave it into a 
philosophy of causation, however figurative. Thus the theory 
of the resurrection and rebirth of life based on the analogy of 
the germinating grain is not only of profound religious sig- 
nificance for countless numbers of people, but it is also a great 
poem in itself. 

The farmer of old days frequently saw nature in her poetic 
aspects, sometimes in her savage forms, but almost always 
allegorically. The new farmer, trained in the sciences of me- 
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tereology, biology, chemistry, and physics, has learned to ana- 
lyze the natural processes of weather, germination, growth, 
nutrition, etc. into their constituent processes. There is less 
poetry and mysticism in these new conceptions, but they afford 
him a new and more intellectual beauty. Even for the biologist, 
to whom there is little mystery left in the process, growth is 
still a beautiful thing, perhaps the more beautiful because he 
is a biologist and does understand. And so also are the matur- 
ing processes and decay. Such knowledge, moreover, does not 
destroy the beauty of form and color. A golden waving field 
of grain, or a climbing morning glory, when first touched by 
the rays of the sun, are things of beauty forever. The city 
also has its beauty, natura! and artificial. On the whole this 
beauty is more intellectual, more abstract, especially when it 
is of most worth. Sometimes it is mere gaudiness, lavishness, 
intricate detail. Richness has too frequently been substituted 
for the aesthetic. Great beauty still is closely allied to sim- 
plicity, and in this type the country has no peer. The beauty 
of the country is, moreover, restful and sane. It is balm for 
the spirit. Calm minds and beautiful spirits may dwell in the 
country, if they are not distorted by an excess of toil. And 
one of the aims of the rural progress of tomorrow must be the 
provision of leisure for country people in order that they may 
enrich their minds with knowledge and feed their spirits with 
nature’s lovliness. 
VIII. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that all of the funda- 
mental values of rural life can be enjoyed most fully without 
preparation or merely as a part of the natural heritage of 
man. The farmer, like everyone else, must be trained to a 
fuller appreciation of his opportunities and taught how to use 
them. Some of the details of this preparation and training 
have already been touched upon in connection with the topics 
discussed. Here I shall confine myself to a general organiza- 
tion of the factors involved. Perhaps we may say there are 
two general methods of improving the values of farm life, 
material and spiritual. Under the heading of material we 
may mention first a great group of aids which we may call 
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collectively extension of material facilities, such as better 
roads, more machinery, improved scientific methods, improved 
sanitary systems, better housing, modernized transportation 
and communication, and all other similar or related processes 
which provide better means or facilities for the enjoyment of 
life, make possible leisure, and unchain the spiritual values. 
Auxiliary to these material facilities, and possibly the best 
method of attaining them, is codperation. Economic cooper- 
ation is itself a material element or facility. It is the most 
successful method so far invented of bringing all of these 
other material aids to the small farmer. 

Codperation is also a spiritual method or factor and we 
may begin our second list with its mention. It is a psycho- 
social process of the greatest significance for rural life, not 
only because it brings excellent material results, but also be- 
cause it reacts back upon and intensifies all other spiritual 
values of the community. It develops community bonds, 
friendliness, sympathy, morals, education, good will of all 
sorts. In fact, all other spiritual aids are largely spiritual 
forms of codperation. Such are schools, libraries, social and 
cultural centers, churches, etc. And last of all, what Galpin 
calls rurbanization is a form of spiritual and material codper- 
ation between country and city or town. The farmer must, 
through cooperation, private or public, have better schools, 
better and more books, lectures, music, play and recreative 
contacts, sane and humanitarian religion, in order to make 
the greatest possible utilization of the fundamental values of 
rural life. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF MELVILLE’S ISRAEL POTTER 


ROGER P. McCUTCHEON 
Tulane University 


TUDENTS of literature, and even many of that hypo- 

thetical class called the average readers, have found con- 
siderable amusement in tracing a piece of literary art back to 
its sources. Nor is this interest absolutely futile; one gains a 
really completer sense of the genius of Shakespeare by seeing 
exactly what that playwright did with his source-materials in 
writing Romeo and Juliet or Othello, what he discarded, what 
he kept unchanged, and what shifts and additions he made. 
Some of the secrets of composition are felt to be revealed. 
With the older drama, when playwrights frankly dug their 
plots from classical or medieval quarries, such studies are easy, 
because the sources are well known. The student of recent 
literature, however, has none too many opportunities to com- 
pare a finished product with printed source-material. 

In particular, the raw materials from which the novelist 
works are likely to be difficult to discover. The historical 
novel, of course, as its name indicates, presents certain charac- 
ters and scenes for which documentary sources are available. 
Some one short story, like Poe’s “King Pest,” may be found to 
be a skilful combination of elements from Defoe and Bulwer 
Lytton. But the fiction writer, instead of quarrying from 
one or two veins of rock, is likely to pick up field stones from 
here, there, and everywhere; instead of going to a well-known 
literary lumber yard he is more likely to pull out from some 
matted pile of driftwood at a remote river-bend just those logs 
and sticks which suit his purpose and his fancy. 

It happens that, in the case of one book by an American 
novelist whose fame has had a recent re-birth, Herman Mel- 
ville’s Israel Potter: his fifty years of Exile, we have a docu- 
mentary source of considerable interest. Melville refers to it 
frankly and its existence has been duly noted by critics and 
biographers. But so far as I have been able to determine, no 
detailed examination has yet been made to show how closely 
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Melville’s book is related to that little autobiographical nar- 
rative which was published thirty years before. 

Melville’s Israel Potter is not his greatest work; it was 
published in 1855, four years after Moby Dick, in the decline 
of Melville’s creative powers. It still finds enthusiastic 
readers, however, and has recently been reprinted. The 
source of it is the Life and Remarkable Adventures of Israel 
R. Potter, which was printed at Providence in 1824, and ac- 
cording to the title page sold for 31 cents. Melville thought 
the book, his copy of which he had “rescued by the merest 
chance from the rag pickers,” excessively rare. It is probably 
not so rare as Melville thought; the Library of Congress has 
it, and the copy I have used is from the library of Wake 
Forest College, where the Librarian called it to my attention. 

Brief summaries of the two works will serve to introduce 
us to the problems they present. The Life and Remarkable 
Adventures is a narrative told in the first person, though 
probably dictated by Potter, who, then in his seventy-ninth 
year, after fifty years of absence from America, was apply- 
ing for a pension. He related briefly the circumstances of 
his boyhood, his leaving home (p. 5), and his getting wounded 
at Bunker Hill (p. 18). He was then captured by a British 
naval vessel and taken to England as a prisoner of war (pp. 
20-35). Here he had a remarkable series of escapes; at one 
time he was a gardener for King George III, and for a while 
served as a secret messenger to Benjamin Franklin in Paris. 
When the ports were closed he went to London, where he was 
able to maintain himself for five years without much diffi- 
culty (p. 58). Then he married an English girl, and from 
1781 on endured many hardships and miseries, losing his wife 
and all but one of his children, and being on the verge of 
starvation much of the time (pp. 70-95). With the aid of 
the American consul, to whom he finally appealed, he reached 
America in 1823 (p. 100). The narrative concludes with 
Israel’s failure to receive a pension (p. 106). As a tale, it is 
indeed plain and unvarnished even to the point of dulness. 
There is no massing of details, no emotional effect, no sus- 
pense, almost no conversation. 
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With certain significant changes, to be noticed in detail 
later, Melville’s novel follows closely its source up to the time 
when Israel became the secret messenger (Jsrael Potter, p. 
56). His meeting with Franklin is much elaborated (pp. 67- 
108) and includes an encounter with John Paul Jones (pp. 
94-103). Then Israel was pressed into the King’s navy (p. 
141) and after some brilliant adventures succeeded in escap- 
ing to an American ship under John Paul Jones (p. 149). 
Israel took an active part in the attack on Whitehaven, the 
victory over the Drake, the Selkirk episode, and the fight 
with the Serapis (pp. 149-216). By accident he got aboard 
another English vessel (p. 216), saw Ethan Allen, who was a 
prisoner at Pendennis Castle (pp. 234-244), and then escaped 
and went to London (p. 249). His adventures and sufferings 
here, including his marriage, are covered in a few pages (251- 
272). Melville concludes his novel with an account of Israel’s 
return to America, his disappointment, and his death (pp. 
272-276). 

Just here it will be instructive to see what use Melville 
admits he made of his source. In the dedication, “to his high- 
ness the Bunker-Hill monument,” he states that his book, 
“with a change in the grammatical person, . . . preserves, 
almost as in a reprint, Israel Potter’s autobiographical story. 

. From a tattered copy . . . the present account has been 
drawn, which, with the exception of some expansions, and 
additions of historic and personal details, and one or two 
shiftings of scene, may, perhaps, be not unfitly regarded some- 
thing in the light of a dilapidated old tombstone retouched. 
Well aware . . . that the merit of the story must be in its 
general fidelity to the main drift of the original narrative, I 
forbore anywhere to mitigate the hard fortunes of my hero.” 

Now this disclaiming of originality must not be taken too 
seriously. That reader “more interested in statistics than 
poetry” will already have observed that of the 276 pages in 
Melville’s book about two hundred are not derivative at all. 
It is the first sixty and the last twenty-five pages which dis- 
cover most of the parallels. Melville’s additions make up 
roughly about two-thirds of the book. 
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Among those “historical and personal details” which Mel- 
ville admits having added to the narrative is, first, the ex- 
pansion of Israel’s adventures as a secret messenger from 
English friends of America to Dr. Franklin in Paris. There 
is no hint in his source from which to build up that very re- 
markable interview between Israel and Franklin (pp. 78-108). 
All the episode of Israel’s being hidden in a secret room, of 
his host’s death and Israel’s very great danger and difficult 
escape, is Melville’s. All of the sea-fighting, save what is his- 
torical, must be credited to Melville also. And this last, as 
readers of Israel Potter will remember, includes the amazing 
adventure in which Israel, who had jumped to the rigging of 
a British ship thinking the boarding party with Paul Jones 
was following, persuades the officers and the crew that he has 
been on the vessel the entire voyage. In short, the adventures 
which are likely to impress the modern reader most strongly 
are Melville’s additions. Nor, on the other hand, does Mel- 
ville include everything he found. Almost half of the source 
is about Potter’s life and sufferings in London (50 out of 106 
pages); this is condensed in Melville’s handling to some 
twenty pages, or about 8% of the total. It must be obvious, 
from even this casual inspection, that Melville’s book is not 
exactly a “reprint” of Israel Potter’s narrative. 

For his first sixty pages, however, Melville’s debt is very 
great. Here he has copied from his source extensively and 
quite literally, often the only changes being from the first to 
the third person, and the breaking-up of the material into 
chapters. After Chapter 1, which is a vigorous and beautiful 
description of New England landscape and is Melville’s own, 
the source begins to be much in evidence; just how much, 
actual quotation and comparison alone can show. Thus, in 
the source, Israel describes his leaving home: 

It was on Sunday, while the family were at meeting, that I packed up as 
many articles of my cloathing as could be contained in a pocket hand- 
kerchief, which, with a small quantity of provision, I conveyed to and 
secreted in a piece of woods in the rear of my fathers house; I then 
returned and continued in the house until about 9 in the evening, when 
with the pretence of retiring to bed, I passed into a back room and from 


thence out of a back door and hastened to the spot where I had deposited 
my cloathes, &c (p. 6). 
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Melville wrote it as follows: 


It was on Sunday, while the family were gone to a farmhouse church 
near by, that he packed up as much of his clothing as might be con- 
tained in a handkerchief, which, with a small quantity of provision, he 
hid in a piece of woods in the rear of the house. He then returned, and 
continued in the house till about nine in the evening, when, pretending 
to go to bed, he passed out of a back door, and hastened to the woods 
for his bundle (p. 17). 


Later, Israel obtained work with a farmer. The source 
tells us: 


This was in the year 1774, and I continued with him about six months, 
when the difficulties which had for some time prevailed between the 
Americans and Britains, had now arrived at that crisis as to render it 
certain that hostilities would soon commence in good earnest between 
the two nations, in consequence of which, the Americans at this period 
began to prepare themselves for the event—companies were formed in 
several of the towns in New-England (p. 13). 


Melville puts it more concisely : 


It was the year 1774. The difficulties long pending between the colonies 
and England were arriving at their crisis. Hostilities were certain. 
The Americans were preparing themselves. Companies were formed 
in most of the New England towns (p. 24). 


In the source, Israel’s first escape in England reads: 


As soon as I saw them [the boat’s crew] all snugly in and the door 
closed, I gave speed to my legs, and ran, as I then concluded, about four 
miles without once halting—I steered my course toward London, as 
when there by mingling with the crowd, I thought it probable that I 
should be least suspected (p. 20). 


Melville wrote: 


No sooner does Israel see his companions housed, than putting speed into 
his feet, and letting grow all his wings, he starts like a deer. He runs 
four miles (so he afterwards affirmed) without halting. He sped 
towards London; wisely deeming that once in that crowd detection 
would be impossible (p. 28). 


In the source, an old man warned Israel: 


He likewise represented to me that the country was filled with soldiers, 
who were on the constant look-out for deserters from the navy and 
army, for the apprehension of which they received a stipulated reward 


(pp. 28-9). 
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Melville put it: 


He was also apprised by his venerable friend, that the country was filled 
with soldiers on the constant look-out for deserters whether from the 
navy or army, for the capture of whom a stipulated reward was given 


(p. 36). 
On Israel’s first trip to Paris, the source reads: 


I departed, and was conveyed in quick time to Charing Cross, where I 
took the post coach for Dover, and from thence was immediately con- 
veyed in a packet to Calais, and in fifteen minutes after landing, started 
for Pasis . .. 


Melville wrote: 


‘ . in five minutes’ time was on his way to Charing Cross in Lon- 
don, where taking the post-coach for Dover, he thence went in a packet 
to Calais, and in fifteen minutes after landing, was being wheeled over 
French soil towards Paris (p. 62). 


These parallels may serve to show something of the debt 
Melville owed to his source in the earlier pages. Even here, 
however, the copying is not slavish, for he made frequent and 
illuminating changes. Where the source has nothing but gen- 
eralities, Melville often puts in details, and adds that touch 
of the specific which always makes for greater interest, as it 
heightens the pictorial value. Examples of this change from 
the vague to the precise are not far to seek. Melville, in his 
account of the fighting at Bunker Hill, wrote that Israel, 
needing a sword, “saw a blade horizontally menacing his feet 
from the ground . . . he wrenched at the steel, but found 
that though a brave hand held it, that hand was powerless for- 
ever. It was some British officer’s laced sword-arm, cut from 
the trunk in the act of fighting, refusing to yield up its blade to 
the last” (pp. 25-6). In the source Melville found only the 
suggestion that Israel, in this battle, had “effectually dis- 
armed” one of his antagonists (p. 16). In the source, Israel 
is “generously supplied with a new suit of cloathes and other 
necessities by Mr. M.” (p. 42). Melville puts part of this in 
conversation, and adds the details: 


I will give you coat and breeches for your rags. Thus generously sup- 
plied with clothes and other comforts, . . . Israel cheered up, and 
in the course of two or three weeks had so fattened his flanks, that he 
was able completely to fill Sir John’s old buckskin breeches, which at 
first had hung but loosely about him (p. 47). 
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Similarly, a phrase like “after partaking of a little refresh- 
ment” (Source, p. 48) becomes this: 


But ere beginning his story, the Squire refreshed him with some cold 
beef, laid in a snowy napkin, and a glass of Perry. . . (p. 58). 


And in the closing pages, where Melville says he is “omit- 
ting the particulars of the starveling’s wrangling with rats 
for prizes in the sewers; or his crawling into an abandoned 
doorless house in St. Giles’, where his hosts were three dead 
men, one pendant; into another of an alley nigh Houndsditch, 
where the crazy hovel, in phosphoric rottenness, fell sparkling 
on him one pitchy “midnight . . .” (p. 263) the reader will 
scarcely need to be informed that Melville is not omitting 
anything, but sheerly inventing. There is simply nothing in 
the source which might have suggested this paragraph so 
compact of horrors. 

The sloop on which Israel was sailing on his first voyage 
from home caught on fire, and the crew took to the boat. The 
source thus describes the episode: 


We had only time to put on board a small quantity of bread, a firkin of 
butter and a ten gallon keg of water, when we embarked, eight in 
number. . . . With a piece of the flying-jib, which had been for- 
tunately thrown into the boat, we made shift to erect a sail (p. 11). 


Melville revised this, adding nautical details and colorful de- 
scription, but making the attention center on Israel, by putting 
him into the action: 


They had only time ta put in a firkin of butter, and a ten-gallon keg 
of water. Eight in number, the crew entrusted themselves to the waves, 
in a leaky tub, many miles from land. As the boat swept under the burn- 
ing bowsprit, Israel caught at a fragment of the flying-jib, which sail 
had fallen down the stay, owing to the charring, nigh the deck, of the 
rope which hoisted it. Tanned with the smoke, and its edge blackened 
with the fire, this bit of canvass helped them bravely on their way 
(p. 21). 


Israel’s marriage is summarily disposed of in the source: 


I became more reconciled to my situation, and contracted an intimacy 
with a young woman whose parents were poor but respectable, and 
who I soon after married (p. 58). 
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But Melville makes a romance out of this, supplies a motive, 


and uses the marriage to account for Israel’s staying so long 
in England: 


« once he was not without hopes of being able to buy his home- 
ward passage so soon as the war should end. But, as stubborn fate 
would have it, being run over one day at Holborn Bars, and taken into a 
neighboring bakery, he was there treated with such kindliness by a 
Kentish lass, the shop-girl, that in the end he thought his debt of grati- 
tude could only be repaid by love. In a word, the money saved up for 
his ocean voyage was lavished upon a rash embarkation in wedlock 


(p. 263). 


When Israel first escaped in England, he changed clothes 
with an old laborer. In the source, the motive is only sug- 
gested in the first clause: 


. as I was now satisfied that it would be very difficult for me to 
travel i in the day time garbed as I was, . . . I applied to the old 
man, miserable as he appeared, for a change of cloathing (p. 26). 


Melville leads up to this and supplies the motive clearly 
enough: 


he moved on, and observed a man over the way standing still 
and watching him. Instantly Israel was reminded that he had on the 
dress of an English sailor, and that it was this probably which had 
arrested the stranger’s attention. Well knowing that his peculiar dress 
exposed him to peril, he hurried on faster to escape the village; resolv- 
ing at the first opportunity to change his garments. Ere long, in a 
secluded place about a mile from the village, he saw an old ditcher. 
. . Making up to this old man, Israel, after a word or two of 
salutation, offered to change clothes with him (pp. 34-5). 


Occasionally Melville adds details and incidents to create 
suspense, or to cause possible complications. Israel had to 
pass through an English village where he feared detection, 
and, in the source, avoided difficulty in this manner: 
to guard myself as much as possible against suspicion, I furnished my- 


self with a crutch and feigning myself a cripple, hobbled through the 
town without meeting with any interruption (p. 29). 


Melville is not content with so simple a solution. His hero 
‘likewise provided himself with a crutch, and then 
feigning himself a cripple, hobbled straight through the town, followed 


by a perverse-minded cur, which kept up a continual, spiteful, suspicious 
bark. Israel longed to have one good rap at him with his crutch, but 
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thought it would hardly look in character for a poor old cripple to be 
vindicative (p. 36). 


And when he tried this same ruse at another village, Melville’s 
hero, unlike the original, is 


suddenly stopped by a genuine cripple, all in tatters too, who, with a 
sympathetic air, inquired after the cause of his lameness (p. 37). 


Such changes are clearly made for suspense. We feel the 
hero’s difficulties the more keenly as we are made to wonder 
just how he will surmount them. 

An amusing, though none too successful illustration of 
this expansion for the sake of suspense occurs when Israel, in 
Paris, is hastening to Franklin to deliver the letters which 
have been concealed in the false heels of his boots. A very 
insistent bootblack on the Pont Neuf was just “lifting this 
unwilling customer’s right foot . . . when suddenly illumi- 
nated by a dreadful suspicion, Israel, fetching the box a terri- 
ble kick, took to his false heels and ran like mad over the 
bridge” (p. 64). Melville uses this incident a little later to 
afford Franklin a chance for giving Israel some excellent 
though lengthy advice (pp. 69-73). The whole incident is 
developed from the bare statement that Israel carried these 
messages in his false heels. 

Occasionally, changes seem to have been made to secure 
greater plausibility. Early in his wanderings in England 
Israel came to a ditch “of upwards of 12 feet in breadth, and 
of what depth I could not determine.” This, “however in- 
credible it may appear,” he succeeded in jumping (Source, p. 
31). Melville, not wishing to try his reader too far, reduces 
the width two feet; “. . . he leaped a great ditch ten feet 
wide, and of undiscoverable muddy depth” (p. 38). In the 
source, Israel missed his way, and took a path “which uncon- 
sciously led me directly to the garden of the Princess Amelia, 

. when a glimpse of a number of ‘red coats’ . . . caused 
me to make an instantaneous and precipitate retreat .. .” 
(pp. 34-5). Melville, remembering that Israel had no way of 
knowing whose garden he had entered, recounts the adventure 
much as in the source, and then adds: “It afterwards appeared 
that this garden was the Princess Amelia’s” (p. 41). 
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In reading the source, for many pages together we are 
near forgetting that Israel was an American. But Melville 
never lets us lose sight of his hero’s nationality. Israel’s first 
benefactor in England was Sir John Millet. In the source, 
he is usually referred to as “Sir John,” but once or twice is 
spoken of as “Mr. Millet” (p. 39). Spoken of, not to; but 
Melville invents a long conversation in which Sir John tries 
to persuade Israel to call him by his title. Israel, however, 
is absolutely unable to twist his republican tongue into any 
such aristocratic mode of utterance (pp. 42-46). 

After Israel had secured work in the Royal gardens at 
Kew, he was one day accosted by King George himself, who, 
“with much apparent good nature, enquired of me of what 
country I was—‘an American born, may it please your maj- 
esty,’ was my reply (taking off my hat, which he requested 
me instantly to replace on my head)—“‘ah! (continued he with 
a smile) an American, a stubborn, a very stubborn people 
indeed!’ ” (Source, pp. 44-5). Melville expands this greatly, 
and stresses Israel’s Americanism. For instance, “Israel 
touched his hat—but did not remove it.” Also, he has diffi- 
culty with his republican tongue again, in saying “your maj- 
esty.” The king, “in his rapid and half-stammering way,” 
accused Israel of being a Yankee. “You are one of that stub- 
born race,—that very stubborn race.” Then he discovered 
that Israel had fought against his soldiers at Bunker Hill. 

“Fought like a devil—like a very devil, I suppose?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Helped flog—helped flog my soldiers?” 

“Yes, sir; but very sorry to do it.” 

“Eh ?—eh ?—how’s that ?” 

“T took it to be my sad duty, sir.” 

“Very much mistaken—very much mistaken, indeed. Why do ye sir 
me?—eh?—I’m your king—your king.” 

“Sir,” said Israel firmly, but with deep respect, “I have no king.” 

The king darted his eye incensedly for a moment ; but without quail- 
ing, Israel, now that all was out, still stood with mute respect before 
“So long as you remain here at Kew, I shall see that you are safe— 
safe.” 

“God bless your Majesty!” 

“Eh 
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“God bless your noble Majesty!” 

“Come—come—come,” smiled the king in delight, “I thought I 
could conquer ye—conquer ye.” 

“Not the king, but the king’s kindness, your Majesty.” 

“Join my army—army.” 

Sadly looking down, Israel silently shook his head. 

“You won't? well, gravel the walk then—gravel away. Very stub- 
born race—very stubborn race, indeed—very—very—very.” And still 
growling, the magnanimous lion departed (pp. 52-3). 


Now this has been developed, as the reader will have 
noticed, from a bare statement that the two met, and that the 
king knew Israel for an escaped prisoner. The king has been 
made to talk in character; the scene has become alive for us. 
Not only this, but the scene has been prepared for. Melville’s 
Israel, before this interview, had caught glimpses of King 
George wandering around the garden unguarded. “Dim im- 
pulses, such as those to which the regicide Ravaillac yielded, 
would shoot balefully across the soul of the exile. But 
thrusting Satin behind him, Israel vanquished all such temp- 
tations” (p. 51). Suspense again has been put in where 
certainly it did not exist before. 

Naturally, in creating interest and suspense out of the 
raw material he had at hand, Melville utilized the device of 
giving his readers much fuller information about his charac- 
ter’s mental states, his emotions. For example, it is the dread 
of detection, frankly acknowledged, that creates interest in 
the interview between Sir John Millet and Israel (pp. 45-6). 
Especially in the early part of the story, emotion appears, and 
more particularly in the motive for Israel’s first leaving home. 
The source tells, simply enough, that Israel’s family objected 
to his attention to the daughter of a neighbor. His first ab- 
sence of almost three years had not, he discovered, diminished 
the parental objections, although it had increased the attach- 
ment. “. . . in consequence of which I formed the determi- 
nation again to quit them, [his parents] and try my fortune 
at sea” (Source, p. 10). Of this first love, the source relates 
nothing more. Melville did not pass over this so swiftly, as 
will be seen. 
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Where, in the source, Israel had left home without any 
recorded qualm, Melville writes: “Like the leaflets of that 
evergreen, all the fibers of his heart trembled within him; 
tears fell from his eyes” (p. 17). According to Melville, 
Israel’s first return home is for the purpose of visiting “his 
sweetheart and parents” (p. 20). When the parental opposi- 
tion still persisted, Melville’s Israel “quit his blue hills for the 
bluer billows. A hermitage in the forest is the refuge of the 
narrow-minded misanthrope; a hammock on the ocean is the 
asylum for the generous distressed. The ocean brims with 
natural griefs and tragedies ; and into that watery immensity of 
terror, man’s private grief is lost like a drop” (pp. 20-21). 
And when at the end of this voyage Israel returned home, 
Melville gives us what we look for vainly in the source. 

But if hopes of his sweetheart winged his returning flight, such hopes 


were not destined to be crowned with fruition. The dear, false girl 
was another’s (p. 22). 


Melville then had Israel, in his disappointment, turn to 
farming, for “Farming weans man from his sorrows. That 
tranquil pursuit tolerates nothing but tranquil meditations.” 
Melville thus supplied a motive and added interest to an epi- 
sode which had neither, and also make it a link in the narrative 
chain. For it is from this farming, undertaken as a balm to 
his wounded spirit, that Israel went to join the forces at 
Bunker Hill. 

In the dedication Melville had spoken of “one or two 
shiftings of scene.” One of these is interesting enough to 
treat rather fully. In the source, Israel, soon after reaching 
London, hunted out a prison where American prisoners of 
war were confined, in order to distribute to them some money 
collected by friends of the colonists. Here, 
when, as soon as the door of the prisoner’s apartment was opened, and T 
had passed the threshold, I heard one of them exclaim with much 
apparent astonishment, “Potter! is that you! how in the name of heaven 
came you here!” . . . I discovered my old friend sergeant Singles, 
with whom I had been intimately acquainted in America— 


lest I . . . should be considered as lawful a prisoner as any of the 
rest, I hinted to my friend that he certainly mistook me . . . and 
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by awink . . . gave him to understand that a renewal of our ac- 
quaintance or an exchange of civilities would be more agreeable to me 
at any other time (pp. 54-5). 


Melville uses part of this episode at a time when he has 

departed from his source very far. The scene is at Pendennis 
Castle instead of London, just after Israel had witnessed a 
tense passage between Ethan Allen and his guards: 
Presently, while looking up at a grated embrasure in the tower, he 
started at a voice from it familiarly hailing him: “Potter, is that you? 
In God’s name how came you here? . . .” Next moment Israel was 
under arrest. Being brought into the presence of the forty prisoners, 
where they lay in litters of mouldy straw, strewn with gnawed bones, as 
in a kennel, he recognized among them one Singles, now Sergeant 
Singles, the man who, upon our hero’s return from his last Cape Horn 
voyage, he had found wedded to his mountain Jenny. Instantly a rush 
of emotions filled him. Not as when Damon found Pythias. But far 
stranger, because very different. For not only had this Singles been an 
alien to Israel (so far as actual intercourse went) but impelled to it by 
instinct, Israel had all but detested him, as a successful, and perhaps 
insidious rival (p. 248). 

Israel escaped from this complication as he did in the 
source, but it is evident that “my old friend sergeant Singles” 
has indeed suffered a sea-change, in becoming Israel’s rival, 
and the husband of his first love, Jenny, who is now for the 
first time given a name. 

We have found Melville adding details for their specific 
and picturesque value, throwing a higher light on his central 
figure, developing motives and suspense, and dwelling on the 
emotional life of his character. When we examine the closing 
pages of the two narratives we find certain changes that evi- 
dently have been made for the satirical effect. In the source, 
Israel sails for America on April 5, 1823, and lands at New 
York after a voyage of forty-two days. Melville gives the 
year of sailing as 1826, and has Israel’s ship reach Boston 
“on a Fourth of July,” a date evidently chosen for the sake 
of the following: 
= half an hour after landing, hustled by the riotous crowd near 
Faneuil Hall, the old man narrowly escaped being run over by a patri- 
otic triumphal car in the procession, flying a broidered banner, inscribed 
with gilt letters: Bunker-Hill 1775. GLORY TO THE HEROES 
THAT FOUGHT! 
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Here, indeed, is a change that may not entirely suit all 
tastes. Is not the effect too easy, too melodramatic? we are 
likely to ask. The same question arises as we watch Israel 
looking over the Bunker Hill battlefield where, 


fifty years before, his now feeble hands had wielded both ends of the 
musket. There too had he received that slit upon the chest, which after- 
wards, in the affair with the Serapis, being traversed by a cutlass wound, 
made him now the bescarred bearer of a cross (pp. 272-3). 


It may be remembered that in the source Israel is alive 
when the narrative ends. Melville, after dwelling on the pain 
of the old man as he finds it impossible to recognize even the 
scenes of his youth, thus concludes the book: 

Best followed now is this life, by hurrying, like itself, to a close. 

Few things remain. 

He was repulsed in efforts after a pension by certain caprices of law. 
His scars proved his only medals. He dictated a little book, the record 
of his fortunes. But long ago it faded out of print—himself out of 


being—his name out of memory. He died the same day that the oldest 
oak on his native hills was blown down (p. 276). 


To the present writer this conclusion seems lame and im- 
potent, its symbolism tawdry. One might suggest that the 
vein had been worked to exhaustion. Certainly there was 
nothing left in the source to offer much aid; Melville seems 
to have grown suddenly weary, and to have taken the shortest 
way to the end. But so long as the ore was there, Melville 
proved himself a good miner enough, digging out of un- 
promising material, by his own peculiar methods, a work 
which may be the more interesting for this glimpse of the rift 
from which it came. 
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THE RISE OF THE POPULAR CHURCHES 
IN VIRGINIA, 1740-1790 


WESLEY M. GEWEHR 
Denison University 

HE EIGHTEENTH century was a period of vital im- 

portance in the history of religious movements. It was 
the period of a great evangelical revival which was both inter- 
national and interdenominational in scope. In Germany and 
other European countries the revival manifested itself in the 
Pietist movement. In the British Isles it became identified 
with the Methodist revival of the Wesleys and Whitefield. In 
America it began with Jonathan Edwards’ revival in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, in 1734, and swept over the colonies 
from New England to Georgia in sporadic waves during the 
next half century. Starting simultaneously in various parts 
of the world and generated by similar conditions, these awak- 
enings were not so much concerned with doctrinal reform as 
with a revival of personal piety and a reaffirmation of the 
evangelical truths.* 

If the Great Awakening, as it was called in America, 
quickened the spiritual zeal of many of the churches, at the 
same time it brought schisms and disruptions to some denomi- 
nations. From 1741 to 1759 the Presbyterians were divided 
on issues raised by the revival, such as the genuineness of the 
physical extravagances, the comparative worth of piety as 
against education in ministers, and the freedom to itinerate. 
Those who espoused the revival were known as the New 
Lights or New Side Presbyterians, while its opponents were 
called the Old Side. Similarly, the Virginia Baptists became 
divided into Separates and Regulars until 1787, while the 
Methodists were but the revivalist wing of the Anglicans. It 
was the evangelical groups in these three denominations that 


*See A. W. Nagler, Pietism and Methodism (Nashville, 1918) ; John Gillies, 
Historical Collections . . . Relating to the Success of the Gospel, London, 
1845, but first published in 1754; C. H. Maxson, The Great Awakening in the 
Middle Colonies (Chicago, 1920). Limitation of space compels rigid restriction 
of documentation. 
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furnished the dominating forces in the Great Awakening in 
Virginia. We refer to them as popular or democratic churches, 
as they may well be called from the standpoint always of con- 
stituency and appeal and the emphasis placed on the worth of 
the individual, and sometimes, as in the case of the Baptists, 
because of real democratic control over church membership 
and affairs. 

As is well known, there were two Virginias in the pre- 
revolutionary period: the old Virginia of the tidewater with 
its easy-going, hospitable, planter aristocracy, its sharply dif- 
ferentiated social groups, its plantation system based upon 
entail, primogeniture and slave labor, and its established Angli- 
can church. Here were concentrated the wealth, education and 
political power of the colony. Although the suffrage was 
broad, a man’s place in the social and political scale depended 
to an astonishing degree upon the amount of property he 
owned. The great planter politicians led, the others followed. 
The same small group comprised the social leadership and 
controlled the Council, the House of Burgesses, the County 
Courts and the vestries.” 

The other Virginia was the Virginia of the Piedmont and 
the Great Valley beyond the Blue Ridge—the new Virginia 
with its heterogeneous racial groups in which Scotch-Irish 
and Germans predominated. Here was a society mostly of 
plain people, democratic to the core, that believed in political, 
religious and social equality. Here was a region of small 
farms and many sects, with but little accumulated wealth, few 
refinements of life, and, in the main, opposed to the Established 
Church and to slavery. It was in this new Virginia which was 
filling up with immigrants after 1730 that the Great Awaken- 
ing found its most fertile soil.* 

There is much evidence indicating that the Established 
Church was but a slight spiritual factor in the life of eight- 


* The standard histories of Virginia as those of Burk, Campbell, Cooke and 
Howison all present substantially the same picture of the planter aristocracy. 
Philip Fithian, Journal and Letters, 1767-1774 (Princeton, 1900), is excellent. 

* Devereux Jarratt, Life of Devereux Jarratt (Baltimore, 1806), is inimitable 
in its presentation of the plain people. Little known but valuable is James Ireland, 
Life (Winchester, Va., 1819). Ireland was a Baptist preacher. 
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eenth century Virginia.* It was too closely identified with the 
planter aristocracy and too dependent for its welfare upon 
them to be a source of uplift to that group and, for the same 
reason, it was too much out of sympathy with the needs of the 
common people to mean anything to them. “A Sunday in 
Virginia don’t seem to wear the same dress as our Sundays to 
the Northward,” wrote Philip Fithian in regard to the Angli- 
cans even after the Great Awakening had made heavy in- 
roads.° To him the church service appeared to be more of a 
gathering for social and business affairs than a period of 
worship. 

Much less did the Anglican Church touch the lives of the 
common people. As Devereux Jarratt said, it was “as if the 
people had never a church or heard a sermon in their lives.’””* 
This was his opinion voiced after he himself had become a 
minister in the very denomination which he scored. Jarratt 
was a product and an apostle of the Great Awakening. Al- 
though as a boy he had lived within three miles of a parish 
church which many attended, it was not until he went to the 
frontier county of Albemarle in 1752 that the first permanent 
religious impressions were brought into his life by Presby- 
terian influences. Save for the pioneer labors of a few Pres- 
byterian missionaries and Moravian itinerants, the religious 
needs of the whole backcountry were practically untouched 
until the great revivals came. Had the Anglican Church made 
itself receptive to the evangelical influences of the time, there 
seems to be no reason why it could not have become a means 
of rebuilding the religious life of the colony. Jarratt’s experi- 
ence would seem to prove this but his denomination refused to 
follow him. Hence other churches arose to meet the situation. 
The first deep inroads were made by the New Side wing of 
the Presbyterians. Their great revival constituted the first 
phase of the Great Awakening in Virginia. 

“W. S. Perry, Historical Collections relating to the American Colonial Church, 
5 vols. (Hartford, 1870-78), Vol. I (Virginia). William Meade, Old Churches, 
Ministers and Families of Virginia, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1857), is indispensable. 


° Journals and Letters, p. 202; cf. ibid., pp. 57-58, 296, 156. 
* Jarratt, op. cit., p. 83; cf. ibid., p. 21. 
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Presbyterianism as a vital force in colonial Virginia arose 
from two sources. One was the great Scotch-Irish tide of 
migration from Pennsylvania which began about 1732 and by 
the middle of the century had resulted in the establishment of 
families and congregations on both sides of the Blue Ridge." 
Upon request of the Synod of Philadelphia, Governor Gooch 
promised toleration to Presbyterian ministers who would come 
into Virginia, provided they behaved properly, took the oaths 
and registered their meeting houses in accordance with the 
English Act cf Toleration.* As a result of this announcement 
John Craig came to Augusta County in 1740 to be the first 
settled pastor of his denomination in the colony, although mis- 
sionaries from both the Old Side Synod of Philadelphia and 
the New Side Synod of New York continued to pay passing 
visits to the congregations. By 1748, when Samuel Davies 
came to reside in Hanover County, four ministers were estab- 
lished in the western counties. These ministers, however, be- 
longed to the strict wing of the church and were opposed to 
many features of the revival. It remained, therefore, for 
others to carry into Virginia those ideas which were to make 
Presbyterianism an evangelical force. These were the New 
Lieht missionaries whose chief successes were in the eastern 
counties, and who introduce us to the second source of Pres- 
byterianism in the colony, namely, the revival in Hanover 
County. 

Whitefield’s visit to Virginia in December, 1739/40 seems 
to have had no direct connection with the Hanover revival. 
This awakening, which assumed considerable proportions, 
started spontaneously among a small group of men, among 
whom Samuel Morris was prominent.’ A few religious books 

™W. H. Foote, Sketches of Virginia, First Series (Philadelphia, 1850), pp. 
101-2; Samuel Kercheval, 4 History of the Valley of Virginia (Woodstock, va. 
1850, 2nd ed.), p. 41; F. 7. Turner, “The Old West,” in his Frontier in American 
History (New York, 1921), pp. 91 ff. 

* Minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia, May 26 and 30, 1738, and “7 * 
1739, in Records of the Presbyterian Church, etc. (Philadelphia, 1904); M f 
Jernegan, “Religious Toleration and Freedom in Virginia, 1689-1786,” in jon 


——* in United States History (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1918), pp. 
2 ff. 


* Foote, I, pp. 122 ff. contains Morris’s narrative as related by Davies. 
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fell into their hands, they began to hold meetings in each 
other’s houses and soon a very unusual revival was under way 
—one in which praying and singing of hymns were at first 
omitted because foreign to their experience, and in which 
reading and quoting of scripture and religious books to the 
congregation constituted the beginning. Since Luther’s writ- 
ings had been particularly helpful to them, the leaders assumed 
the name of Lutherans when haled before the authorities to’ 
claim toleration. Such was the situation when William Rob- 
inson, on a missionary tour from the New Side Presbytery of 
New Brunswick, visited Hanover and gave a Presbyterian 
impress to Morris’s revival which thereupon received a new 
impetus and Hanover County became the first center of the 
Great Awakening in the South. Other Log College mission- 
aries’® followed Robinson until in 1748 Samuel Davies settled 
in Hanover to consolidate and extend the work. He was the 
first representative of the New Side Presbyterians to assume 
a settled pastorate in Virginia. 

Born at Newcastle, Pennsylvania, in 1723, and educated at 
Samuel Blair’s school at Fagg’s Manor, Samuel Davies be- 
came one of the greatest figures in eighteenth century Pres- 
byterianism."* His great significance to Virginia was that he 
obtained recognition of the fact that the English Toleration 
Act of 1689 extended to the colony and that by its terms a dis- 
senting minister had the right to serve any number of con- 
gregations so long as the houses were registered. This right 
to itinerate, for such it was, was a great factor in the spread 
of the evangelical ‘revival. Davies was also successful in 
defending his group against the charge that the New Lights 
were a set of incendiaries, imposters, schismatics and disturb- 
ers of the peace who, having been excluded from the Synod of 
Philadelphia, were not entitled to protection under the Toler- 
ation Act.’ 


* Archibald Alexander, Bio: yg age Sketches of the Founder and Alumni of 
Log College (Philadelphia, 1851), for Robinson and others 


* Foote, I, pp. 159 ff. Rice’s Evangelical and Literary Magazine, II, 1819, at 
pp. 112, 186, 201, 329, 353, 474, 560 ff. and published anon. as a memoir of Davies 
in 1832. Alexander, op. cit. 

® See Rev. Patrick Henry’s Virginia edition (1746) of John Caldwell’s An Im- 
partial Trial of the Spirit etc. (Boston, 1742), along with Davies’ The impartial 
Trial, impartially Tried and convicted of Partiality etc. (Williamsburg, 1748). 
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So fruitful were Davies’ efforts that in December, 1755 the 
Hanover Presbytery was formed.** At this time there were 
three other ministers laboring in the territory formerly cared 
for by Davies alone and two additional New Side men were 
in the western counties. With the status of the dissenters defi- 
nitely determined and the increase in the number of ministers, 
Virginia Presbyterianism entered into a new period of expan- 
sion with Davies traveling far and wide. The congregations 
were visited with frequent revivals and sometimes included as 
many as two thousand listeners.** Presbyterianism was also 
introduced into the Northern Neck in this period and began to 
make inroads into fashionable circles. The quarrel over the 
passage of the Twopenny Acts in 1755 and 1758 culminating 
in the famous Parson’s Cause, increased the unpopularity of 
the Anglican clergy and undoubtedly led to further defections 
from the Establishment. At the same time Davies and his 
people were rendering patriotic service in the French and 
Indian War and it would have been folly for the government 
to renew religious antagonisms. 

Before Davies left Virginia in 1759 to serve as president 
of the College of New Jersey for the two short years that 
remained of his life, the schism between the Old and New 
Side wings was healed. This occurred in 1758 and was a sign 
that the passions of the revivals had subsided and that the 
New Lights no longer carried the stigma once attached to their 
name. Presbyterianism was now popular and, naturally con- 
servative, the denomination soon settled down to a quiet ex- 
istence and no extensive revival occurred among them for a 
generation. Meantime a much more aggressive group—the 
Separate Baptists—was arising.** It was soon to wrest the 
leadership in the eastern counties from the Presbyterians 
whose center shifted more and more to the Great Valley. Let 


*™The MSS records of the Hanover Presbytery are in the library of Union 
Theological Seminary of Richmond, Va. 
“See the important letters of Davies and his colleagues written in 1755-7 in 
Rice’s Evangelical and Literary Magazine, vol. IV. 
*R. B. Semple, A History of the Rise and Progress of the Baptists in Vir- 
-= (1810, G. W. Beale, ed., Philadelphia, 1894), is the standard work on the 
subject. 
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us note, however, that the Presbyterian revival represents the 
first mass movement that was to bring about a social and 
political upheaval in Virginia—the first breach in the ranks 
of privilege. This movement received even greater impetus 
from the Baptists and Methodists. 

Planted as a small congregation on Sandy Creek in Guil- 
ford County, North Carolina, in 1755, the Separate Baptists 
became sponsors of a revival which spread north and south 
until in Virginia, it is estimated, they counted about ten 
thousand members by the time of the Revolution, which num- 
ber had doubled by 1790.** 

Leadership among the Presbyterians was always in the 
control of well educated men; their creed introduced a certain 
formalism into their worship and restricted their appeal. Far 
different were the Separate Baptists. Relying upon the call 
of God, the leaders entirely underrated education in favor of 
personal zeal and piety. The preaching of their ministers 
encouraged many revival phenomena and extravagances which 
the Presbyterians curbed but which appealed to the unedu- 
cated masses. As a result strong bonds of sympathy devel- 
oped between the Separate Baptist ministers and their con- 
stituency which the better educated Presbyterians never rea- 
lized. Gifts of the heart and the emotional appeal succeeded 
where theological training and the rational appeal did not. 

In their profound religious zeal the Baptists were little 
inclined to conform to the letter of the law in licensing their 
meeting houses, as the Presbyterians had been. They were 
also most bitter in their attacks upon the Established Church, 
for whose ministers they had slight respect. They were not 
content with the mere toleration which had satisfied Davies 
and they waged an urcompromising battle for complete re- 
ligious liberty. In this the denomination probably rendered 
their greatest service in the cause of the nonconformists."* 


*John Asplund, The Annual Register of the Baptist Denomination in North 
America to November 1, 1790, p. 24, records also over two hundred churches and 
one —— and fifty ordained ministers in Virginia for 1790. 

H. J. Eckenrode, The Separation of Church and State in Virginia (Rich- 
1909): 
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The Separate Baptists occupied in the popular mind a very 
definite social status to which even the opprobrious designation 
of New Lights never relegated the more conservative Presby- 
terians. The Baptists were regarded as a poor, outlandish, 
illiterate set of misguided enthusiasts.** However, they were 
fired with a religious zeal which made them irresistible. 

The strange phenomena which accompanied their revivals, 
the effectiveness of their unlettered preachers, their sharp and 
sometimes indecent attacks on the Established Church, their 
disregard of the letter of the law, the many rumors spread 
about concerning them, along with the success of their appeal 
to the masses and the general impression that the sect was a 
menace to society, brought persecution to the Baptist leaders. 
This first took the form of popular violence to which legal 
prosecution was soon added, continuing until the outbreak of 
the Revolution. From 1768 to 1776 it appears that about 
thirty-four Baptist ministers were imprisoned, some on several 
occasions.’® Their contention that they derived their authority 
from God did not secure for them immunity in the courts, but 
persecution only increased their popularity and did not silence 
them in the least, for was not all this the will of the Lord? 

Why could such a great popular religious movement as 
this occur? In the first place, the Baptists presented the 
evangelical cause in a way that appealed very strongly to the 
masses. Secondly, the social factor was at work. The people 
for the first time found an organization, a ministry, and a 
preaching really congenial to their thinking, their emotions, 
their habit of speech and their station in life. For the first 
time unlettered men were given full opportunity to think for 
themselves and to lead others. Thirdly, the times favored 
the Baptists. Ideas of liberty were in the air and republican 
principles were steadily gaining ground. Their liberal religi- 
ous views were in accord with the growing liberalism in poli- 
tics. Finally, the economic cause was at work. Paying of 


™R. B.C. Howell, The Early Baptists of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1864), p. 131; 
William Fristoe, History of the Ketocton Baptist Association (Staunton, 1808), 
p. 148. Fristoe lived from (cir.), 1742 to 1828 and so is a first hand authority. 

* The Virginia Baptist Historical Society (University of Richmond) possesses 
some orders for arrest of these Baptist preachers. 
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taxes to the Establishment was becoming intolerable, as the 
Parson’s Cause revealed. The religious issue was closely asso- 
ciated with the political, for was not taxation without repre- 
sentation just as applicable to the Church as to the State? 

With the outbreak of the Revolution the Baptist revival 
became diverted into a vigorous struggle for religious free- 
dom which did not end until Church and State were completely 
divorced in 1785. The evangelical movement did not halt, 
however, because by 1776 another strong revivalist group had 
entered the field—a group which was not only free from ex- 
clusiveness as were the Baptists, but which, nominally at least, 
was identified with the established order of society. We refer 
to Devereux Jarratt and his Methodist allies under whom a 
great counter-awakening occurred in the Anglican Church. 
They bring us to the third phase of the Great Awakening in 
Virginia. 

After his conversion under the influence of the New Light 
Presbyterians, Devereux Jarratt became an ordained minister 
in the Anglican Church in 1763 in hopes that it would respond 
to the evangelical tendencies of the time.*® His vigorous 
preaching soon caused an awakening in his parish of Bath in 
Dinwiddie County which, in a short time, spread far beyond 
these limits. Associated with him in this work was Archibald 
Mc Roberts, a neighboring rector who later became a Presby- 
terian, but the clergy as a group held aloof and we do not 
wonder that Jarratt encouraged the Methodist itinerants, the 
first of whom came to Virginia in 1772. Since the Methodists 
were nominally Anglicans, Jarratt saw in them an instru- 
ment for reviving religion in the church of his faith. As long 
as they remained Anglicans, he continued friendly. On the 
other hand he had no use for the Baptists, whom he regarded 
as a menace to true religion and whose doctrines he sought to 
refute. 

* The facts concerning Jarratt are found in his autobiography and in “A brief 
narrative of the revival of religion in Virginia. In a letter to a friend. 


This is in several editions and is printed also in Asbury’s Journal, I, pp. 157 ff. 
(Philadelphia, 1792). 
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With the spread of his movement Jarratt was called upon 
to travel many miles to meet his preaching engagements, often 
holding open air meetings where churches were too small to 
contain the crowds or where meeting houses did not exist. He 
formed new societies out of the converts and gradually the 
bounds of his circuit widened until it “extended to a circle of 
five or six hundred miles—east, west, north and south.’’** 
The merging of his revival into the much greater one fostered 
by the Wesleyan itinerants did not cause Jarratt to become 
less active. His labors carried him into no fewer than twenty- 
nine counties in Virginia and North Carolina. In 1774 he 
preached an average of five sermons a week, not infrequently 
to congregations of two thousand people, and administ tered the 
sacrament to many hundreds of communicants.” Since the 
Methodist itinerants were not duly ordained, they were not 
permitted by Wesley to administer the sacraments. The bur- 
den of this work, therefore, fell upon Jarratt, since it was dis- 
tasteful to call upon the services of Anglican ministers who 
were indifferent to the revival. Jarratt was, then, an indispen- 
sable ally. He did not regard with approval the emotional 
element which the Methodists encouraged but this did not 
become a cause for dissension. It was only when the Metho- 
dists withdrew from their Anglican connections in 1784 and 
formed their own organization, that Jarratt severed relations. 

The Methodist revival reached its culmination in 1775 and 
1776 under the preaching of George Shadford and Thomas 
Rankin.** Shadford was one of the foremost revivalists of 
his day but he soon returned to England rather than renounce 
allegiance to his king. Indeed as the Revolution developed the 
Methodists labored under increasing difficulties since they were 
in name a part of the Anglican Establishment and since John 
Wesley openly endorsed the Tory cause. Nevertheless when 
the revival halted, the denomination was on a permanent basis 


™ Autobiography, p. 96. 

* Ibid., pp. 97-98 ; a and Literary Magazine, IV, p. 178 (a testimonial 
of Jarratt i in favor ‘of the evangelical doctrines). 

*Jesse Lee, A Short History of the Methodists in the United States of 
America (Baltimore, 1810), pp. 54 ff., is an account of a participant. Cf. Jarratt, 
op. cit. 
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in Virginia and had gathered over three thousand members 
into their societies—half the total for America.** When the 
Revolution closed and the American church was launched the 
denomination again forged ahead. One-third of the eighteen 
thousand members claimed for America in 1785 are credite¢c 
to the Virginia circuits.** 

Like their Baptist contemporaries the Methodists repre- 
sent a strong popular movement, as is seen in the character of 
their ministry, the nature of their appeal and the constituency 
of their societies. The denomination was spared persecution, 
as, in name at least, its members were not dissenters nor did 
they inherit the social stigma attached at first to the New 
Lights and later in a much stronger sense to the Separate 
Baptists. Nevertheless they contributed much to the social 
and religious revolution which was transforming Virginia. 

We have thus far seen that, beginning about 1740, Vir-. 
ginia was swept by a series of great religious revivals under 
the leadership respectively of the New Side Presbyterians, the 
Separate Baptists, and the Methodists. Each of these groups 
appears to have taken up the work when its predecessor 
flagged, thus giving continuity to the movement until it was 
interrupted by the coming of the war. While profound 
changes in the religious complexion of Virginia had occurred, 
it was not until the great post-revolutionary revivals that the 
conquest of evangelical Christianity was completed. Unlike 
the earlier phases of the Great Awakening, the later revival 
was simultaneous among the Baptists, Presbyterians and 
Methodists, and covered the entire state.*® In places all three 
denominations united in promoting the work. Beginning as 
early as 1785, the movement reached its crest between the 
years 1787 and 1789. It has some significant geographic 
aspects as it reveals definitely that the center of Presbyterian- 

* Minutes of the Conference of 1777 in “Minutes of the Methodist Conferences 
annually held in royag sm from 1773 to 1794 inclusive” (Philadelphia, 1795). 


* Minutes of 1785 in ibid 
* Semple, pp. 56 ff.; John Leland, Works, ed. L. F. Green (New York, 1845), 


’ pp. 24, 114-116; W. W. Bennett, Memorials of Methodism in Virginia (2nd ed., 


Richmond, 1871), pp. 231, 242 ff. Jesse Lee, op. cit., pp. 129 ff., Foote, Sketches of 
Virginia, L, pp. 406 ff. and many periodical references which cannot be cited here. 
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ism had gravitated from Hanover County to the counties east 
and west of the Blue Ridge where the Scotch-Irish element 
was strongest. The place of the Presbyterians in eastern Vir- 
ginia, particularly north of the James, was largely taken by the 
Separate and Regular Baptists who agreed upon a plan of 
union in August 1787,—an act indicative of the development 
of a more tolerant spirit and of the relaxation in the rigorous 
discipline which had characterized the Separates in the early 
days of the Baptist movement.** The latter, who had origin- 
ally expanded from the border between Virginia and North 
Carolina, had been replaced by the Methodists as the dominant 
sect in the counties south of the James. By 1790 the evan- 
gelical movement had gripped the entire state and the Estab- 
lishment was all but swept away. The war was a factor in 
this but certainly the rise of the popular churches was no less 
a factor.*® 

Beyond the fact of a spiritual transition typified by a re- 
vival of personal religion and the development of the new 
churches with their thousands of adherents, what other con- 
tributions were made by the Great Awakening to the institu- 
tions and society of the Old Dominion? 

In the first place, the rise of the dissenters contributed 
much to the rise of democracy. The essence of the evangelical 
teachings was to place all men upon a plane of spiritual equality 
where social rank counted for naught. The one test of church 
membership was justification through faith in Jesus Christ. 
These doctrines, when brought to bear upon the mass of popu- 
lation, could not but help to develop self-confidence and to pro- 
duce democratic feelings. Furthermore the popular churches 
afforded leaders for the common people from their own rank 
and file. A few of these leaders who have left political testa- 
ments, as John Leland and David Barrow for the Baptists 
and David Rice for the Presbyterians, reveal the fact that they 
were thoroughly imbued with the Jeffersonian principles and 


* Terms of the union in Semple, pp. 100-101; cf. Leland, pp. 113-114, Fristoe, 
p. 22. Both Leland and Fristoe were contemporaries. 

* Cf. J. S. Bassett, The Development of the Popular Churches after the Revo- 
lution (Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., Vol. 48), at pp. 255-257. 
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the compact theory of government. The revivals were an 
integrating factor among the common people and made them 
conscious of their political influence. Baptist churches went 
so far as to occasionally take formal votes to determine which 
candidate the members should support for the General Assem- 
bly or the national Congress. The contest for religious liberty 
brought to the denomination concerned a realization of the 
importance of political action. Forms of church government 
also contributed to the growth of democracy. The Baptist 
churches were units of self government where officers were 
elected, members tried and disciplined, and financial business 
transacted. Even the Methodists with their highly centralized 
organization under the Bishops, placed unusual emphasis upon 
the participation of individuals in the local classes and bands.”® 
Finally, in their support of the American Revolution, in the 
struggle for religious liberty, and in the movement to amend 
the constitution of 1776, we see the democratic influences of 
the dissenters at work.*® In their petitions for freedom of 
conscience and a more liberal constitution we find but logical 
applications of the ideas born in the evangelical revivals. 

The Great Awakening gave a strong impetus to education 
in Virginia. In this field the Presbyterians were by far the 
greatest contributors in the period under consideration because 


-of their high standards of a trained ministry. The New Light 


movement itself emanated from Princeton College as a center 
and many a log college was established by the Presbyterian 
ministers who carried with them their traditions of education. 

Two institutions of higher learning in Virginia sprang 
directly from the Presbyterian revival,** not to mention the 
private grammar schools which were taught by the ministers 
in their own homes. In 1776 Hampden-Sydney and Liberty 


* David Sherman, History of . . . the owed of the Methodist 
copal Church, various eds., for the rules governing classes and bands of the M.E. 
societies. Jesse Lee, pp. 30 ff., contains the early rules. 

*® The petitions are in the archives of the Virginia State Library. Eckenrode 
uses many of them in his study of the separation of church and state. They came 
largely from the same midland and western counties where the dissenters were 
strongest. 

= Plans for the development of these institutions can be traced in the MS 
Records of Hanover Presbytery. Foote, op. cit., I, pp. 393 ff., contains much about 
these colleges. 
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Hall Academy opened their doors. The former still retains 
its original name but the latter became Washington College, 
and, after the Civil War, Washington and Lee University. 
These institutions were started under the auspices of Hanover 
Presbytery and were located in the Scotch-Irish centers, 
namely Prince Edward and the part of Augusta County that 
is now Rockbridge. It was announced that education in both 
institutions would be on a most liberal and catholic plan. In- 
evitably, however, with the strong Princeton impress whick 
they carried went a correspondingly strong Presbyterian in- 
fluence and these colleges became the very centers of the Pres- 
byterian revivals of 1787-1789. 

The Methodists and Baptists lagged in the establishment 
of institutions of learning. The former established Ebenezer 
Academy in Brunswick County, probably between 1780 and 
1784. This region was the very heart of southern Methodism 
but the school did not result in a permanent Methodist found- 
ation.** Virginia circuits contributed to Cokesbury College at 
Abingdon, near Baltimore, which opened its doors in Decem- 
ber, 1787, as a general denominational enterprise. Moreover, 
Methodism made a very direct contribution to the educational 
uplift of the commonwealth by the distribution of books, tracts, 
and sermons, which the very first pioneer itinerant, Robert 
Williams, began. In this activity no denomination surpassed 
the Methodists, as the Baptist, John Leland, noted.** 

The Baptists had no institution of learning in Virginia 
before the close of the eighteenth century, although the design 
of founding a seminary was discussed from 1788 on. The 
traditions of the Baptists, the early attitude towards them, 
their deep-seated antipathy towards the Established Church 
with its trained clergy, along with the success of their own 
revival, had caused them to overlook the value of education. 
By 1790, when they were socially established, when religious 
freedom had been won, and the Establishment swept from the 


“oo: S. Bakatel, “The First Educational Institutions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” Methodist Review (New York), vol. 97, pp. 404-408. 
Leland, “Virginia Chronicle,” in Works, p. 101. 
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field, they quickly realized that something must be done to pro- 
vide education for their ministers and their children.** 

The chief humanitarian influence of the Great Awakening 
concerned the uplift of the slaves. All of the evangelical 
denominations opened their doors to the blacks. The reception 
of the slaves to communion was in sharp contrast to the ex- 
clusiveness of the Established Church where, for social rea- 
sons, difficulties were apt to be placed in the way of baptizing 
slaves. Samuel Davies was vitally interested in the welfare of 
the negroes and he tells us, in 1755, that about three hundred 
negroes regularly attended his ministry.*° He and his col- 
leagues worked indefatigably to teach the negroes to read and 
spell, to keep them supplied with books and to convert them to 
Christianity. Much permanent good resulted from these 
efforts. A humanitarian influence was also brought to bear 
upon the masters, who were taught that good Christians would 
not neglect the spiritual welfare of the slaves, and a softening 
of the relationship between master and servant is observable.** 

Although some of the ministers, as David Rice,** con- 
demned slavery as an institution, this was not the official atti- 
tude of the Presbyterian Church, which sought rather to re- 
concile the existence of slavery to Christianity. The same 
may be said of the Baptists, who left the matter to each church 
or individual. Only the Methodists took a strong official stand 
against slavery and actually tried to abolish it among their 
members. However, the reaction was so great that the attempt 
had to be abandoned and the denomination contented itself 
with securing the spiritual uplift of the blacks. The Metho- 
dists were also largely responsible for the abortive emancipa- 
tion movement which found expression in a number of peti- 
tions which were presented to the Virginia legislature in the 


“See Circular Letters of Roanoke Baptist Association for 1789 and 1791 in 
MS Minutes (1788-1831). Also Circular Letter of the General Committee of 
Correspondence, October 1808, in Minutes of that year. These materials are in 
the Virginia Baptist Historical Society, Richmond. 

* Foote, I, pp. 284-5; Letter of Davies to R. C. in Evangelical and Literary 
Magazine, IV, pp. 540-1. Letter dated March, 1755. 

* Davies little book on The Duty of Christians, etc. (London, 1758), was 
particularly addressed to the slave owners. : 

* David Rice, “Slavery Inconsistent with Justice and Good Policy,” 1792, in 
Bishop, History of the Church in Kentucky, pp. 385-418. 
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fall of 1785. These petitions, it appears, were distributed on 
the circuits for signatures.** The Quakers seem to be the 
only other denomination which consistently supported emanci- 
pation. Although no legal action resulted from these efforts, 
the sentiments of certain leaders in all the churches under con- 
sideration as well as the cases of actual emancipation helped 
to mould opinion on the subject.*® 

It remains only to notice how the rise of the popular de- 
nominations was a factor in the social upheaval. The old class 
lines and social distinctions had so largely disappeared by the 
end of the eighteenth century that Jarratt, himself now a 
gentlemen, lamented the passing of the old order. In 1794 he 
wrote: “there is more levelling than ought to be consistent with 
good government.”*° The want of a clear distinction between 
governing classes and governed was to him a grave defect of 
the times and he thought that republicanism had gone too far. 
Yet Jarratt himself, as an evangelical, had contributed to these 
very changes, for in his own prayer meetings, he tells us, “the 
poorer sort . . . soon wore off their shyness, and spoke as 
freely as others.”** Here we see in actual operation the 
gradual pushing upward of the lower classes which was a 
characteristic of the evangelical revival and repeated on a much 
larger scale in the denominations which yielded to its influ- 
ences. To be sure the “levelling” process received added im- 
petus from the American Revolution, but the Revolution in 
turn received impetus from the churches. 

The change that had come over Virginia is nowhere better 
seen than in connection with the Baptists. Regarded very 
much as outcasts before the Revolution, by 1790 they were 
the strongest denomination in the state.** Moreover in their 

* Thomas Coke, Journal (Nashville, 1896), entries May 1-4, 1785. 

* Robert Carter of Nomini Halli, who became a Baptist, liberated four hundred 
and forty-two slaves according to Rippon’ s Baptist Annual Register, 1791. Philip 
Bruce, a Methodist preacher, says that his people manumitted more than a hundred 
slaves at a single session of Sussex County court at the time of the revivals of 
1787-8. Letter to Asbury, Arminian Magazine (American), 1790, p. 563. Letter 
March 25, 1788. 

“ Jarratt, Autobiography, p. 14. 


Ibid., p. 92 
“ See above, note 16, for statistics. 
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membership were numbers of the once exclusive aristocracy 
and many others of a very respectable economic status, as is 
seen in a check of the church record books which survive with 
the county tax lists. The Baptists were now regarded as 
decent in every way. They were orthodox in their views, had 
put aside certain early peculiar mannerisms, had begun to give 
attention to the education and adequate support of their min- 
isters who were once shamefully neglected.** They had even 
taken up the project of writing their history that the world 
might know that their past was in every way worthy of respect 
and preservation.** Above all they were becoming cautious 
about admitting to their ranks preachers and laymen who 
might be considered heretical or disorderly and thus bring 
discredit upon them! A denomination which had become 
strong and popular must be careful who represented it before 
the world.*® What a change since 1776! Evidently a real 
social revolution had occurred which involved a complete 
change in the popular attitude towards the Baptists as well as 
a more congenial adaptation of the latter to the society in 
which they lived and an improvement in their economic status. 

Another phase of the upheaval in Virginia society was the 
great change in social attitudes that came with the evangelical 
revivals. Pastimes and customs such as dancing, horse-racing, 
intemperance, the use of cards and dice, wearing of too costly 
apparel, and even some innocent recreations were condemned 
by the evangelicals, particularly the Baptists and Methodists. 
In the place of these, private worship, personal piety, simplicity 
of living and strict observance of the Sabbath were encour- 
aged. Naturally this change in manner of living that was 
ushered in at first brought reproach upon the evangelicals, but 
in time the unfashionable became the ordinary, the stigma and 
opprobrium wore off and Virginia became transformed. The 
worldly parsons of the Establishment with their easy morals 


“Semple, p. 60; Fristoe, pp. 59, 64 for interesting statements of the change. 

“ Semple’s work was the result (1810). 

“MS Minutes Roanoke Baptist Association, May 1789, pp. 8-9; Circular Let- 
ter for October 1789 in ibid., p. 30; Minutes for October 1791 (Virginia Baptist 
Historical Society). 
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and scant spiritual zeal were no more the order of the day in 
religious affairs. 

Thus were new social values created by the Great Awak- 
ening and a new attitude towards life developed. If the nine- 
teenth century brought with it a broader spirit of toleration, 
if much of the earlier plainness and simplicity wore off and a 
relaxation of discipline occurred, still Virginia never returned 
to the old mores of the eighteenth century, and the religious 
life of her people continued to be dominated by the popular 
churches whose rise to a position of influence we have en- 
deavored to trace. 


JOY WITHOUT VICTORY 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 
Sweet Briar College 


T WAS Sunday afternoon in February and the Professor 

of Economics at Greendale College had finished a busy week. 
He had just completed the preparation of the four lectures 
which would have to be given in rapid succession on Monday 
morning. A certain vague sense of duty told him that it was 
time to put on his Sunday clothes, make himself socially 
agreeable to callers who might be expected, and take his wife 
to the vesper service in the chapel. In fact he had not been 
to church for several weeks. A little introspection, however, 
revealed an element of hypocrisy which, whenever he became 
aware of it, made him thoroughly detest himself. After all, 
he didn’t want to go to chapel that afternoon, and he was sure 
it would do him no good. His sense of duty on clearer analy- 
sis proved to be only one to the proprieties, a slight anxiety 
about what people might think, a vague fear that he might 
lose out a little bit in that unconscious, though very real, 
competition for social prestige that afflicts every college 
community. 

Moreover, he was tired: not physically, for his limbs were 
restless for activity, nor yet mentally, for his brain was think- 
ing with unusual clearness. Rather, it seemed to be a sort 
of social fatigue. All week he had been talking to people and 
at people, and had answered innumerable questions, most of 
which, since they dealt with the machinery rather than with 
the subject matter of his courses, had bored him not a little. 
For a moment he considered asking a neighbor to go with him 
on a hike they had planned some time ago, but on second 
thought it seemed that what he most wanted was to wander 
out alone. So, with a muttered “Oh, hell”, he dismissed all 
other plans, got into his oldest clothes and mud shoes, and set 
out in the direction of Cliff Mountain. 

These meditative rambles over the hills had become a 
habit. Whenever he startéd out on one of these trips he justi- 
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fied himself with the thought that he was going out to plan 
some of his work. Not that this thinking on foot ever got 
him anywhere. After all, his important decisions and con- 
clusions were reached while sitting at his desk in an executive 
mood, and not during random outdoor meditations. But 
somehow this rambling, aimless thinking had become, like a 
drug, almost a physical necessity. 

Today his mind kept turning over and over a problem that 
had come to him during the preceding week. One day he had 
lectured to his class on “Machinery and Human Happiness.” 
He had made two points: first, that machinery shortens the 
hours of labor and thus gives more time for pleasure; second, 
that mechanical devices, the automobile and radio for ex- 
ample, provide new means of pleasure that were previously 
unknown. The professor was a great optimist. He believed 
fervently that the world was getting better and better all the 
time, and he believed that America, with her vast mechanical 
civilization, her aggressive salesmanship, stood in the very 
vanguard of progress, teaching other nations the real way to 
enjoy life. 

But his colleague the Professor of Philosophy had heard 
about this lecture, and the next evening had taken him to task 
for his unbridled optimism. The philosopher held that all 
happiness is relative. We get pleasure only by comparison: 
either comparing our own present condition with an inferior 
past condition, or comparing it with the inferior condition of 
someone else. The only joy is in the improvement, not in the 
condition itself. If we had to live all our lives on the same 
standard of living, however high, life would be impossibly 
dull, hardly worth living. Then the economist began to think. 
After all, his own personal life belied his own theory. For 
was it not a mere succession of effort and achievement, effort 
and failure? Leisure for contemplation, for disinterested 
play, was something which, except for brief snatches, had 
passed away from him with his boyhood. He remembered 
the pleasure he had experienced on the purchase of his first 
automobile. Now this car seemed to him little more than a 
nuisance, the only pleasant thought being the possibility of 
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getting a new and better one. He remembered how in his 
childhood he had longed to be a man, to earn money, to be 
important. Now that he had achieved these things, instead 
of enjoying them, he was only burning with impatience be- 
cause certain of his former classmates had risen so much . 
faster in the world than he. Every year his craving for suc- 
cess and recognition was growing greater. As with a man 
motoring through an unfamiliar territory to a destination that 
must be reached by a certain time, the goal seemed more un- 
certain the nearer he approached it. For, as one comes nearer 
his destination, the number of possible routes becomes less and 
less, until finally, when the goal is almost in sight and it is 
too late to turn back, there is only one road leading to it— 
and on that road the bridge may be down. 

In his college days there seemed innumerable roads to 
success. He had dreamed of fame in athletics. He had had 
several opportunities to enter business, research, journalism, 
banking, foreign service. But these opportunities would 
probably never knock again. He was getting beyond the age 
when a man with a family could afford to risk a change of 
occupation. Too late to explore tempting crossroads leading 
to better paved highways, he must keep the mediocre road 
ahead and on that road succeed or fail. Yes, he thought, my 
colleague is right. Life is a struggle, and the only real joy is 
Victory. But each victory lasts only long enough to catch 
breath for the next struggle. There is no sure and lasting 
happiness. 

He had only covered a mile of muddy road and winding 
cowpaths, and had jumped over a little stream where the real 
ascent began. Looming up in front of him 800 feet or so 
were the rocky crags of Cliff Mountain. Bare and grey the 
tree trunks stood out in the clear February air. The Pro- 
fessor recalled that he had frequently, at a dog trot, covered 
the distance so far in seven minutes, and prided himself mo- 
mentarily that he had kept up his athletic habits even since 
leaving college. But, then, he thought, what of it? There 
are men who can run a mile in 4 minutes, and even if he 
were to practice this little trot of his every day for the next 
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ten years, he would never be able to improve much beyond his 
present record. All life is a struggle, and joy is only in the 
victory. 

His trail now led him into a path of second growth oak 
woods, and he began the toilsome ascent. Somehow there 
must be something pleasant about this hard breathing climb: 
otherwise why did he so frequently repeat it? Just what was 
the “kick” in this thing anyway? But introspection, difficult 
under heavy physical exertion, could not yet answer that 
question. 

As he neared the top of the mountain the slope became 
more gentle, and finally eased off to a dead level. The 
climber’s heart and lungs were still working at full speed. 
His whole muscular machinery was set for effort, but now 
effort was no longer necessary. He walked along the rough 
woodland path with that feeling of lightness and ease which 
comes when we dream of flying. None of that dragging, 
heavy sensation which his limbs felt even upon the smooth level 
road where he started his hike. Could the air up there be 
different? Hardly; there was only 800 feet difference in 
elevation. No, the difference must be in his own bodily con- 
dition. Effort followed suddenly by ease tends to give rise to 
pleasure and exhilaration: here perhaps was the secret of all 
athletic enjoyment, not in the effort itself, but in the brief 
intermissions of relaxation. But so brief. Again came that 
haunting thought: all life is a struggle, and joy is only in the 
victory. We spend ninety-nine percent of our lives making 
and fighting obstacles, so that in the remaining one percent 
of the time we may enjoy the pleasure of overcoming them. 
Is it worth while? 

Now he was coming to that cleared space on top which he so 
loved to visit. Here one seemed to be on the very roof of 
the world. Far below he could see the college lake, half ice- 
covered and half water, sheltered in its little wooded ravine 
among the hills. The landscape was a patch-work of colors. 
The professor had always welcomed the coming of summer 
as a time of change, of relaxation, of outdoor life. But now 
he was glad that it was still winter. The cold northwest 
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wind that blew on him, was, despite the warnings of old 
fashioned medical advisors, exceedingly pleasant to his over- 
heated body. And when he surveyed the surrounding hills, 
he pronounced the picture far superior to the monotonous 
green of midsummer. There was the light buff color of the 
fallow fields. An occasional patch of brick red soil was visi- 
ble where the grass was losing its hold on the old waste hill- 
sides and yielding them up to a devastating erosion. There 
were the grey patches of the oak woods and briar thickets. 
Best of all were the great green stretches of pine. There was 
something mysterious about that pine. He always wondered 
what interesting nooks and glades might be hidden beneath 
the protecting cover of green boughs. He thought of the 
soft carpet of brown needles on which he had often slept years 
ago in the North woods. And he thought of a romance that 
he had lived in that land of “the fir trees dark and high.” 

Above these fields of green and brown and red, on the 
western horizon, rose the peaks of the Appalachians, 4000 
and 5000 feet above the sea: sapphire in the cold winter 
atmosphere, and saddled with great white glistening snow- 
fields. 

For a moment our meditator had forgotten about struggle 
and victory. 

He turned his eyes toward the east and south. Clearly 
visible were the rectangular blocks and tall office buildings 
of Morrisburg, a small but thriving city which centered the 
trade of this region. He thought of bored thousands now 
sitting in their homes entertaining each other with idle gossip. 
Others were presumably driving out for short trips in com- 
fortable sedans. Knowing the population of the city, he com- 
puted roughly how many youths from 16 to 25 were at that 
moment trying to enjoy the company of girls of the same age 
group. He wondered what percent of these boys and girls 
were dominated by the pure sex urge in either its so-called 
higher or lower forms. He decided that with the majority 
love was eclipsed by other emotions. Social rivalry, jealousy, 
preoccupation with their personal appearance or with some- 
thing they had read in the book of etiquette. Sex, he said 
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to himself, is a mere incident in the struggle for social pres- 
tige. For are not the characters who make love in the story 
called the hero and the heroine? And is not the whole hero- 
idea, as the word itself indicates, a prestige idea rather than 
a sex idea? In fact—he tried to recall—he had read stories 
without a love affair, but never a story, at least a typical 
Anglo-Saxon story, without some sort of a hero, with its sus- 
pense and final victory. All life is a struggle, and joy is only 
in the victory. 

But this time the obsessing thought seemed to reverberate 
through his brain with a more remote feeling, as if it no 
longer applied to his own personal life. He was beginning 
to feel, in contemplating the struggle of others, a certain 
joyful freedom from the struggle himself. 

The professor’s brain began to run with riotous speed 
over a great variety of subjects. Everything he saw in the 
landscape seemed to arouse some fascinating train of reflec- 
tion, either about some previous personal experience, or about 
some general problem in which he was interested. A column 
of smoke arising from Belleville Junction reminded him of 
the unique political situation in that community. An un- 
painted, weather-beaten log cabin reminded him of the great 
poverty of the tenant farmers, and led him into a long mental 
comparison between their standard of living and that of 
industrial workers in large cities. The very scattered and 
sparse distribution of the farm houses made him think of 
various statistics of population densities. The landscape as 
a whole led him to make comparisons with other landscapes 
he had seen, and to recall many attending circumstances. In 
his mind began to revolve interesting plans: for studies to be 
made, articles to be written, travels to be undertaken, friends 
to be visited. 

All this meditation was no dreamy flight from reality. It 
was reality itself that he was contemplating. But it was a 
reality contemplated in the glow of superb bodily health, and 
without thought of personal success or failure— 

“But what in the devil—” burst in upon his musing, “has 
this got to do with the report I had intended to plan for that 
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committee meeting tomorrow night? All this wool-gathering 
is interesting, but life is a struggle, and it is achievement that 
matters.” And he turned and started for home. 

But as he reached the edge of the table-land, he stopped 
to look once more at the panorama he was about to leave. 
And then his thoughts began to run in a channel entirely 
new to him. It was as if a fog had just lifted, revealing 
greater realities beyond. Why was he lingering, trying to 
prolong this experience of the last half hour? Perhaps he 
had just passed through an experience of joy more substantial 
than any he would ever gain through achievement, through 
victory. To get this joy had required no struggle, no anxiety 
about possible failure. It was a joy without victory, but also 
a joy without defeat. Neither he nor a fellow man had had 
to pay a price. There it was for the asking. To be healthy, 
to be free, and to look upon the great world of reality with a 
clear eye and an understanding mind. 

And he began to recall other joys which, without fully 
realizing it, he experienced daily. The pleasure of having a 
bodily mechanism in perfect order, to which physical effort 
was an exhilaration. He began to think how good his supper 
would taste, and of the comfortable chair before the open 
fire. He thought of various hobbies and interests which he 
pursued without thought of rivalry, and yet with absorbing 
pleasure. He thought of friendship. He had known friend- 
ships which had meant social prestige and professional ad- 
vancement. But he had also known friendships which he 
valued for their own sakes alone, which carried no hint of 
triumph or success for him, or of defeat for another. And 
he thought of love. Love meant, commonly, a struggle, a 
victory, the defeat of a rival, and then lifelong tenure, secured 
in theory by conventional barriers from further rivalries, but 
actually in constant danger of challenge and defeat. But was 
there not also a love which was not gained in rivalry, nor could 
be lost through rivalry, love which stood so firm on its own 
intrinsic merits that no sense of exclusive possession was 
needed to bolster it and no competing love experience could 
disturb it? 
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It became suddenly clear to the professor why he had 
seemed to find joy only in victory. It was because this joy 
of victory had almost killed the greater and more lasting 
happiness that might be. Victory was the enemy of joy. 

Twenty-four hundred years ago a great philosopher had 
discovered a principle strangely resembling this. Gautama 
Buddha, meditating in the Vindhya mountains of India, had 
come to the conclusion that happiness is to be obtained 
through Nirvana. This Nirvana was described as the com- 
plete suppression of selfishness, of individual cravings for 
sense pleasure, for wealth and power, for personal immor- 
tality. Self must be completely submerged into the Absolute. 
But would not Gautama, if he had thought in terms of modern 
psychology, have described it a little differently? In fact, 
he taught that this serenity of soul was to be gained not 
through asceticism, as so many of his followers thought, but 
by maintaining a sound mind in a well nourished, healthy 
body. Perhaps, had Gautama thought in modern terms he 
would have said: suppress not all desires, but only those de- 
sires whose satisfaction requires serious competition with 
others, and therefore anger and fear, with consequent 
struggles for victory and security. 

Five hundred years after Buddha, Jesus of Nazareth had 
preached a philosophy of peace through unselfishness. But 
his followers had interpreted it as an ascetic tabu on harm- 
less personal pleasures as well as upon those which involve 
social conflict. They had made it a great Battle against Sin, 
from which was to emerge a conquering and immortal Ego. 

Perhaps, meditated the Professor, the great truth which 
both Gautama and Jesus tried to explain to mankind, is that 
life is full of needless competitions, whose elimination is the 
key to happiness. Nature, to insure our self-defense in oc- 
casional emergencies, provided us with those reflex drives 
that we call anger and fear. In civilized society the occasions 
for outbursts of full emotion are perhaps rarer than in a 
more primitive environment. But there are more situations 
which keep these emotions working overtime in the milder 
but none the less injurious forms that we call “nervous irri- 
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tation” and “anxiety.” And so Victory, Success, Escape, 
Salvation, Security of Possession, become the leading goals 
of our lives, Defeat and Failure the great terrors. 

Victory for one commonly means defeat for another. On 
the average, therefore, most of us can expect of life only a 
mediocre and partial “Success.” ‘Tiring of this “humdrum 
reality,” we seek diversion in the world of fiction. Whether — 
it be through day dreams, moving pictures, literature, or 
theology, what most of us seek is some vicarious experience of 
triumph or salvation which we cannot hope for in the world 
of reality. 

But were the needless conflicts of life to vanish, Victory 
would lose its importance. Our lives could then be devoted 
more to the non-competitive enjoyment of health, bodily ac- 
tivity, friendship, and love, and to the pursuit of a myriad of 
interests in the great real world of nature and art that we 
have only commenced to explore. 

But can we, broke in the thought, reduce the struggle of 
life, or is it inherent in human nature? This much seemed ~ 
true: the only inevitable cause of human struggle is over- 
population. Where the necessities of life are not enough to 
go around, there must be a struggle for existence, in which 
not all can win. But it is precisely in those countries where 
overpopulation and want are the most remote, as in America, 
that the cult of personal competition and victory is most 
prevalent. 

With these thoughts the Professor of Economics went 
home to his supper. 
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SAMUEL LANGLEY AS I KNEW HIM 


ERNEST SEEMAN 
Durham, N. C. 


ITH the new impetus given the science of aviation by 

recent improvements in flying machinery and by the 
increasing skill of the large flock of birdmen now navigating 
the air, it may not be amiss to recall a few memories regarding 
the inventor of the first practical airplane, Professor Samuel 
Pierpont Langley. For, although the Wright Brothers are 
popularly credited with this glorious achievement, it must be 
said without detriment to their fame that their machine was 
an improvement on Professor Langley’s model and that it 
was he who made possible their phenomenal exploits by bridg- 
ing the heretofore impassable chasm between the abstruse 
realm of physics and the visible realm of practical mechanics— 
a gap that had baffled the ingenuity of man since the dawn of 
history. By innumerable experiments with birds and winged 
insects, worthy the patience of an Audubon or a Fabre, Pro- 
fessor Langley made careful investigation into the physics of 
mechanical flight. By untiring study of the discoveries of 
investigators and designers before him, he combined his own 


ideas with those of others, and thus not only wrested the secret . 


of flight from nature but also constructed the first man- 
carrying airplane. 

It was my privilege to know the inventor only during the 
last few years of his career; fortunately, however, just at that 
psychological period when the thought germ he had been nurs- 
ing for forty years was evolving into that marvelous bird 
the like of which neither land nor ocean had hitherto seen. 

It was on a morning in November, 1902, as I remember, 
that a fifteen-year-old would-be illustrator was plugging away 
on a sketch of a bison, his inspiration being a magnificent bull 
of that species which stood in an out-of-the-way corner of 
the Smithsonian Institution. For want of a better point of 
vantage, the youthful aspirant had chosen a low flight of steps 
which led to the closed door of an unlegended and apparently 
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unoccupied room adjoining the museum. Sometime later, how- 
ever, as the sketcher was absorbed in putting the finishing 
touches to his atrocious reproduction of the helpless sketchee, 
the door behind him opened. It opened with a bang, if such 
a thing is possible, and the figure of a rather heavy-set man 
with a grizzled beard and snapping black eyes catapulted 
through the doorway and down the stairs. There his further 
progress was effectually blocked by the back of the young 
artist. ‘Well-well-well! when are you going to get out of 
the way?” the man demanded of the boy in rapid, rising stac- 
cato. And thus was inauspiciously begun my acquaintance 
with Professor Langley, though at the time I was ignorant of 
his identity. 

A few days later, however, by one of those fortunate and 
unexpected coincidences which are always peculiarly delightful 
and which undoubtedly give to living much of its zest, I met 
the reverse side of this versatile genius under more favorable 
circumstances. On that day I had the luck to encounter a scien- 
tific friend who knew Professor Langley quite well, and who 
had been invited by the inventor to go with him that afternoon 
for an inspection of his “flying cages.” This friend and I held 
a mutual and enthusiastic interest in the study of natural his- 
tory, and when he suggested that I might wish also to come 
along I assented eagerly. It must be admitted, however, that 
my chief reason in accepting his invitation was not so much to 
meet the inventor as to see the condors which I was informed 
were kept in his cages. These wonderful birds from the 
Andes, which I had thus far observed only between the covers 
of books, had long excited my admiration. Indeed, I cared 
very much more to meet the professor’s pet vultures than him- 
self, imagining him to be some sort of Don Quixote, at least, 
if not actually another Darius Green. But such preconceptions 
of the man were immediately dispelled upon meeting him in 
his natural environment. To the casual observer these envi- 
rons would probably have appeared most unnatural, for he 
was surrounded by many queer contraptions of wires and 
scaffolding that had been evolved, in his long pursuit of Dame 
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Nature’s mysteries, as modus operandi. Nevertheless, how- 
ever incongruous may have appeared these machinations, his 
ingenuous and incorrigible enthusiasm at once revealed Pro- 
fessor Langley as a charming personality as well as a bold 
and original thinker. To be sure, I was somewhat taken back 
to be confronting in the person of the inventor my ogre of the 
previous encounter. But rightly sensing that this trivial 
skirmish was a total blank to a mind occupied in large affairs, 
it was not difficult to drop any uncomfortable complexes. 
Sometime later, when I had come to know him better, I grati- 
fied a predilection for telling jokes on myself by relating the 
episode. With his characteristic wit, he immediately deduced 
a moral for the edification of youth which was to the effect 
that “Art is long and flying machines are fleeting”; also, 
facetiously adding that he had examined the sketch over my 
shoulder in passing and had taken it to be an onion! Upon 
learning later that Professor Langley, among his other attain- 
ments, was an art critic of international reputation, his criti- 
cism had such a crushing effect upon my art that I sometime 
after abandoned the sacred brush and palette—thereby fur- 
ther adding to the debt of gratitude the world owes him. How- 
ever, immediately afterward he added rather seriously that it 
was perhaps a “black drop o’ Scotch” in his makeup that gave 
him his hasty tempers at times and that he regretted having 
been a bear. In these remarks three of his dominant charac- 
teristics are well illustrated: his tempestuous moods of over- 
concentration, his native wit, and his warm-hearted interest 
in youth. 

The picture I have in mind of Professor Langley at this 
meeting is still vivid. He was then sixty-eight years of age 
and his hair, beard and moustache were of a grizzly gray. His 
head was large, with a broad intellectual forehead. His rather 
prominent nose and heavy eyebrows gave an impression of 
boldness and power. His eyes were at once noticeable and 
were, perhaps, the most striking feature of his countenance, 
being sharp and penetrating. They were really unusual eyes 
and he possessed a wonderful vision. This, coupled with his 
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powers of drawing and description, had made his early eye 
observations of the sun’s surface a remarkable achievement. 
To this day the common illustration of sunspots in textbooks 
is one of Professor Langley’s drawings, made before the in- 
troduction of photography into astronomical work. When his 
; face lighted up, which it often did in conversation, his eyes 

narrowed into a twinkle and he made you think of a small boy 
looking at you quizzically, as if he were playing some mis- 
chievous prank and anticipating the reaction when his victim 
should become aware of it. His manner was kindly, though 
at times he could be dignified and austere. He was well 
groomed in a rather nifty suit, which gave him a distinctly 
debonair appearance rather than the “down-at-the-heels” 
aspect inventors are popularly supposed to affect, and which, 
with great-kneed trousers, is commonly thought to be an in- 
4 separable part of their make-up. He had a markedly Scotch 
cast of features and looked not unlike Andrew Carnegie. I 
have learned in late years that his ancestors were chiefly New 
England settlers of the seventeenth century. This puritanical 
ancestry well accounts for his asceticism and strong sense of 
duty, but I think the Scotch mixture in him was the pre- 
dominating influence, both in physical appearance and in his 
mechanical genius. 

Professor Langley was rather secretive about his aéro- 
drome models (as he called them from the Greek words mean- 
ing ‘“‘air-runner”) and usually carried on his launching experi- 
ments behind closed doors in the spacious lecture-room of the 
\ Smithsonian. In fact, he allowed us at this time to witness his 
outdoor experiments with birds because he knew our interest 
was one of natural history and not of mechanics. There were 
good reasons for secrecy in the chief plans of construction, as 
President McKinley had some four or five years earlier se- 
cured an appropriation of $50,000 expressly for the building 
of a man-carrying flying machine for war purposes. The 
details of this machine were successfully kept a secret until its 
completion, but for official reasons only, as the inventor had 
not the least desire for personal gain. Like Benjamin Frank- 
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lin, he refused to patent his discoveries, preferring to bequeath 
them to mankind in general. He was not jealous of his ideas, 
but was continuously aiding the Wright Brothers in their 
efforts to perfect a similar machine. And be it said to the 
credit of the latter inventors, they have acknowledged that it 
was Langley who first gave them the idea of undertaking such 
a project. 

It was appropriate that these experiments which I wit- 
nessed should have been carried on in the National Zoological 
Park, as Professor Langley’s interest in the preservation of 
disappearing forms of the larger animals of the United States 
had led to the establishment of this park during his adminis- 
tration as Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. He had 
constructed, as I remember, two towers, the principal one 
being about as high as a tall tree. My recollection is not very 
clear as to the second tower, but as I remember, there was a 
smaller tower nearby for some purpose or other. The larger 
of these peculiar edifices was of scaffold construction, was 
perhaps ten or fifteen feet square at the base, and tapered 
gradually to a truncated peak. It was in reality a tall cage, 
and was latticed or screened in to make escape impossible for 
the birds confined inthem. At convenient intervals within the 
cage-tower were platforms or shelves upon which cameras 
were stationed. My impression at the time was that the pro- 
fessor had quite a crew of men working for him in his 
experiments. 

In the cages were confined several condors, the objects of 
his researches at the time, and it was difficult to restrain my 
own enthusiasm at sight of this species, the largest flying bird 
known to man. A native of the high mountain ranges of 
South America, the condor is remarkable for his wing power 
and can soar to vast altitudes. To prevent its head freezing 
at such heights, nature provides a warm downy pocket at the 
base of the neck, into which the head may be entirely with- 
drawn. 

But to return to the experiment. The method of the 
experimenter was to hoist the birds, one at a time, to the top 
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of the cage, where the supports upon which they stood were 
withdrawn. Not having room to soar, the big vultures would 
be forced to descend, by a rather clumsy technique, to the floor 
below. On their way down, the cameras stationed at the vari- 
ous levels were arranged so as to click the record of their 
descent, and thereby their methods of flight, from every angle. 
These subjects appeared not to relish greatly the cramped mode 
of locomotion to which they were unaccustomed and were gen- 
erally ruffled and puffing when they reached terra firma. 

Professor Langley was intensely interested in every crea- 
ture that held a part of the Great Secret, whether possessed of 
fins, feet or flappers. Upon relating an adventure I had had 
in the photographing of wild cormorants at their rookeries in 
the swamps and lakes of eastern Carolina, he was much inter- 
ested, and we planned to return together to the localities de- 
scribed with a view to capturing some young birds for his 
Washington experiments, in addition to securing certain pho- 
tographic records of the old ones in situ. This project, how- 
ever, for lack of time was never carried out, although we 
derived much satisfaction in its anticipation. About this time 
I had also published in one of the ornithological journals an 
insignificant article on some phases of one-wing equilibrium 
observed in a family of pet bluejays. The inventor requested 
a clipping for his files, which of course I was flattered to send 
him—not that it had any value, but because of his interest. 

I have often thought since that it would be interesting to 
know why a man of Professor Langley’s genius and preoccu- 
pation should have allowed a stray boy to take up his valuable 
time the way I sometimes did. However, he must have derived 
some pleasure from having found an approbative and insati- 
able audience, if nothing more. For as the youth is all admira- 
tion for his hero, so the hero may perhaps experience a certain 
reflex admiration for the youth who has idealised him. Be 


that as it may, he not only showed me many of his bird photo- . 


graphs at subsequent meetings, but endeavored also to interpret 
them in relation to the mechanics of flight. Later I learned 
that Professor Langley had a deep love for all children. Hav- 
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ing no family of his own or any near relatives, his interest 
in young people seems to have been the outlet for a naturally 
affectionate disposition. 

After that first visit, I went to the cage-towers often; in 
fact, I felt a sort of joint proprietorship in them. And being 
at that time as unregenerate in my sketching propensities as 
ever, I made several drawings of Professor Langley’s condors, 
taking good care, however, to see that he was not about—lest 
history might repeat itself and I should be forced to retreat 
hugger-mugger. And so by thus haunting one of his chief 
stations of investigation, it was inevitable that I should catch 
my hero frequently. Sometimes he was so preoccupied or 
irascible that like the Arab and his tent in the poem, I “sil- 
ently faded away.” Over at the buffalo pen was one of my 
favorite havens of refuge on such occasions. By moving over 
there I think I must have had a subconscious idea that in case 
of the ogre’s pursuit I might claim the protection of the bison 
herd. However, on one occasion I had an unexpected but de- 
lightful meeting with the professor at this very place. He had 
come over to see the keeper about some business and finding 
me there stopped and chatted quite a long while, ending up by 
extending an invitation to become one of his assistants for the 
afternoon in the handling of the condors, which invitation was 
one of the most welcome I have ever received. At this time 
he cautioned me against going into the pens with the animals. 
He related an adventure that had lately happened to an artist 
(I think it was Thompson-Seton) who, while sketching in the 
antelope paddock, had been set upon by one of the stags and 
given quite a run for his money. 

Another recollection of this period of our acquaintance is 
of an al fresco repast we had together at the park aviary. As 
is the wont of growing boys, I was usually accompanied in 
these jaunts to the park by my trusty lunch. Doubtless the 
inventor, if need be, could have gone without his dinner as long 
as the nearby boa constrictors, who dined twice a year—but 
as I made no claim to genius, and had with me on this day 
quite a generous supply of provender, I invited him to a table- 
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de-héte picnic for two—at which wisdom and youth dined 
together with satisfaction, if not sumptuousness. 

This time our conversation turned to ants (probably from 
the numbers that swarmed after our cake crumbs) and he sur- 
prised me with his wide knowledge of entomology. The talk 
of ants led to some discussion of their powers of hearing and 
this in turn brought up the subject of electrical wave-lengths 
and he gave me an illuminating account of his invention of the 
bolometer. This little platinum instrument, which he showed 
me at the Smithsonian later, was a super-sensitive electrical 
thermometer by which his experiments with infra-red rays 
of the spectrum were made possible. He had so perfected it 
that it was capable of detecting a temperature of less than 
a hundred millionths of a degree fahrenheit. As Doctor Pick- 
ering has lately pointed out, the bolometer is such a sensitive 
instrument that the presence of a cow in a pasture a quarter of 
a mile away may be detected with it by the heat from her body. 
Professor Langley had invented this instrument some seven 
years before he became Secretary of the Smithsonian, while 
he was stationed at the Pittsburgh Observatory. About a 
year after its invention, while experimenting at Mount Whit- 
ney, twelve thousand feet above sea-level, he discovered an 
unsuspected extension of the invisible infra-red rays and 
mapped out in the infra-red spectrum over seven hundred gaps 
or bands resembling the lines of the visible spectrum. In our 
talk about ants, he also expressed an idea which I have since 
seen rather similarly expressed by Lord Avebury in his Ants, 
Bees and Wasps. It was to the effect that vast unknown 
powers must reside in those invisible electrical rays which 
represent ninety-nine per cent of the sun’s energy, and which 
range in the spectrum between the visible wave-lengths of red 
on one side and violet on the other. Between the visible wave- 
lengths that appear to the human eye in the colors from red to 
violet and the wave-lengths that reach us in the form of sound, 
Professor Langley surmised that “oceans of marvelous nature- 
secrets” must be concealed. Lord Avebury surmissed that ants, 
which are apparently deaf to all human sounds, yet possess 
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hearing powers within a range of vibrations entirely unknown 
to the human ear, viz: within that “invisible realm” of wave- 
lengths falling in the spectrum between the bounds of red on 
one hand and violet on the other, and which Professor Lang- 
ley did much to explore. For he was a pioneer in the new 
astronomy as well as in flying, and it is significant that the 
Astrophysical Observatory at the Smithsonian was established 
by him to carry on the type of investigations he himself initi- 
ated with studies of the energy of the sun, the distribution of 
its radiation in the spectrum, and similar investigations of the 
moon. 

In conversation, Professor Langley spoke rapidly, some- 
times so much so that his words were unintelligible, his sen- 
tences trailing off in a sort of pyrotechnical sputter. This 
trait I have often noticed to be characteristic of rapid thinkers. 
He was not only very rapid in his receptivity and reactions, 
but was unique and daring in his conceptions. 

His descriptions were always lucid and for the benefit of 
the listener rather than to show off his own learning. And 
though himself an accurate and careful mathematician and 
physicist, he had no patience with pedantry. He presented an 
outstanding example of a man who had educated himself in 
the higher branches of learning. For although he had gone 
through the Boston Latin and High Schools, he had never 
entered college, though he had studied alone all his life. He 
was an excellent linguist. He had a knowledge of history 
and literature that would have won him a professorship in any 
college. He had been assistant professor of mathematics at 
the Naval Academy, director of the Allegheny Observatory, 
and was now Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and 
scientific adviser to the President of the United States. He 
had won a score of degrees and medals from the leading uni- 
versities and scientific societies of the world and was deeply 
interested in all the difficult problems of humanity. 

You didn’t have to talk with him long before realizing 
that here was a man of great endurance of mind as well as 
great concentrative powers. He was also a person of large 
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resourcefulness. This was one of the most valuable assets of 
his career, as he was often facing unprecedented situations. 
For instance, when he took charge of the Allegheny Observa- 
tory, his predecessor went insane and objected to his presence 
in the dome, where he worshipped the telescope as a god and 
emphasized his priesthood with a shotgun! 

After those meetings in the park I saw nothing of the in- 
ventor for sometime, as our paths diverged, though we carried 
on a desultory correspondence. I did the lion’s share of the 
corresponding, it is true, but every now and then I would get 
a chance to collect some specimen or make some observation 
for him, which I considered a great privilege. 

In those days he was more and more pressed for time. He 
was already nearing seventy, and although he had been seek- 
ing the secret of flight for more than half his lifetime, he had 
not yet secured the tangible result he strove for—the invention 
of a machine upon which man might soar. To the West 
Indies he went in order to find in their natural habitat and in 
plentiful numbers various species of vultures which he believed 
might be induced to betray the secret. At this time he had 
already flown small models successfully: preliminary models 
as early as 1889 and steam-propelled models in 1893. On 
May 6, 1896, he had successfully conducted the first true flight 
of a heavier-than-air machine. At that time his large model 
flew nearly a mile, using in turn steam and carbonic acid gas 
as motive agents. 

At the time I witnessed the experiments at the towers, he 
was designing the large government aérodrome which he plan- 
ned to propel by steam, and which it was at last intended 
should carry a passenger. In his running conversation I re- 
member several remarks about his aérodrome ideas. One was 
that he could trace his interest in aéronautics to his early 
youth, when he delighted in nothing so much as to lie on his 
back in the grass and watch a swallow or hawk soaring in the 
blue above him. On autumn nights, as the voices of migrating 
birds came to his sharp ear, he used often to get out of bed 
and go to his window in the hope of catching a glimpse of these 
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nocturnal aéronauts. In later years, he said, this ever-present 
interest was further excited by an article which he read in a 
continental journal. He quoted the name of the magazine as 
well as that of the author; neither of which I am able to recall, 
though I have a vague notion they were Italian. Mr. Octave 
Chanute, one of Langley’s friends, states that the inventor 
mentioned to him as another such stimulus a paper that some- 
one presented at a meeting of the American Academy for 
the Advancement of Science about 1886. 

Another of his remarks on the subject intimated the influ- 
ence on his work of the experimenter Pénaud. It seems that 
the Frenchman had constructed a tiny plane as a toy, which 
he propelled by the unravelling of twisted rubber bands. This, 
Professor Langley said, was a direct inspiration in the con- 
struction of his later models. Thus, the invention of the air- 
plane seems to have paralleled somewhat the invention of mov- 
ing-pictures, as it is stated that Mr. Edison also received his 
idea of the cinemetograph from a European toy. I know that 
Professor Langley had also made exhaustive study of the ideas 
of other designers, including Henson, Wenham, and String- 
fellow, and that he had also assimilated ideas from Borelli, the 
first describer of the artificial wing, and from L. de Lucy, a 
student of insect flight. 

Yet another one of the inventor’s recollections was of his 
initial attempts, while director of the Allegheny Observatory, 
to prove the basic principles of flight. Here he constructed a 
great whirling table which he was able to propel by steam at 
seventy miles an hour. Soon after, he published his first com- 
munication on aérodynamics in a letter to the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the Institute of France, with an article in the Century 
in which he gave a popular foreshadowing of the coming age 
of aviation. 

One of his statements that I remember is that he thought 
his experiments had already upset all former theories that 
birds are supported in the air by air-sacs in their wings or by 
any special properties of their feathers or bones. The fact 
that a flying-fish, for instance, had none of these qualities led 
him to believe that gliding was the chief principle of flight. 
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My last interview with Professor Langley was at the 
Smithsonian. I was waiting there one morning for one of the 
department heads when he came in. This time he was in an 
expansive mood, and recognizing me invited me into his sanc- 
tum. Here was much evidence of his prodigious and ramified 
labors. I had the pleasure of examining, for the first time, 
some of his early aérodrome models, which, I recall, were not 
unlike in general appearance the monoplanes of today. Al- 
though I was interested in illustration, strangely enough his 
drawings interested me little, being for the most part details 
of bird wings reduced to mathematical curves or calculi. 
Doubtless this was because I had scant aptitude or liking for 
mathematics, in which science he was of course a master. 

It need not be inferred, however, that Professor Langley’s 
mind was merely mathematical. It comprised in its compass 
not only abstract science, but philosophy, practicality and judg- 
ment in a rare degree, and in a manner suggestive of Darwin. 
He had known Thomas Carlyle personally and some of his 
ideas on historical matters showed the influence of the Scotch 
philosopher. Professor Langley had an ingenuous as well as 
an ingenious imagination and was as much interested in little 
things as he was in the big ones—never losing an opportunity 
to lay hold of a new piece of information, no matter how triv- 
ial. Thus it was that he had appeared as much interested in 
my boyish observations on the ballistics of bluejays as he would 
have been in the calculations of a sophisticated scholar. He 
believed that ideas, in descending to earth, were not always 
particular on whom they fell and doubted not that if he could 
be permitted to have a look into every mind in the world, in- 
cluding those of the lower animals, that he could find the miss- 
ing key to any machine. He also had a confident belief that 
no principle in nature was proof against discovery by man. 

Above all, Professor Langley seemed to have that gift of 
simplicity which always marks the truly great. I once brought 
up the subject of universal religion and found him not unre- 
sponsive. He held the tolerant views of Socrates as well as of 
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Nineteenth Century.” Development, unceasing testing of 
truth, was his idea of man’s part in the eternal program, and 
to find some piece of truth worthy a place in the divine mosaic 
was his greatest desire. 

The trial trips of the great steam aérodrome, late in 1903, 
were destined to be the last of Professor Langley’s experi- 
ments. It was planned that the completed machine should be 
launched into the air from a propulsive chute, and the first of 
the try-outs took place in October, on the Potomac, some thirty 
miles below Washington. But in leaving her berth a portion 
of the apparatus unfortunately caught in the track, throwing 
both the aérodrome and its engineer, Mr. Charles Manly, into 
the river. A second attempt was made in December, when a 
greater disaster occurred. Again a part of the mechanism 
failed to disconnect from the launching-track on time, and 
again the aerodrome fell into the water. Mr. Manly was nearly 
drowned. A tugboat, in attempting a rescue, pulled the plane 
in the wrong direction and broke both her wings. The govern- 
ment appropriation was now exhausted, and when Professor 
Langley protested that the fault was only in the launching ap- 
paratus and that his machine would yet fly if given a fair 
chance, he was met by a chorus of ridicule and attack. Reluc- 
tantly he was forced to abandon further construction and died 
soon after. 

But Langley’s claim to fame now rests on a firm found- 
ation. For on May 28, 1914, at Hammondsport, N. Y., Glenn 
H. Curtiss successfully flew over Lake Keuka in the original 
Langley aérodrome, under steam of her original engine. How- 
ever, that was eight years after the inventor’s passing. And 
like Columbus, who was never aware that he had discovered 
a new world, Samuel Langley died a discouraged martyr of 
science—little realizing that he had discovered the wonderful 
World of Wings—had at last caught the vision which had 
enchanted him from childhood. 
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Wooprow Wrison: Lire anp Letters. Votume I. Yours, 1856-1890; Vor. II. 
Princeton, 1890-1910. By Ray Stannard Baker. New York, Doubleday, Page 
and Company, 1927. 

The appearance of the first two volumes of the eagerly awaited 
definite and authorized biography of Woodrow Wilson may be said to 
mark the end of the first and controversial stage of Wilsonian histori- 
ography and to inaugurate the second, more historical and impartial 
treatment. The definitive interpretation is another matter, and must 
await a future Henry Adams. Such an interpretation, however, must 
necessarily rest upon the solid foundations so laboriously erected by 
Mr. Baker, and by the editors of the Wilson papers. It must await, 
above all, the mellowing influence of time and the disappearance of 
those partizan passions and prejudices which make any scientific appre- 
ciation or understanding of Wilson well-nigh impossible. It is some- 
thing, indeed, that within a decade after Wilson ceased to be a world 
figure and five years after his death a biography of this nature, of such 
tempered impartiality, can be projected and executed. 

These initial volumes deal with the youth and the Princeton period 
of the future President. Wilson’s youth presents, indeed, but feeble 
intimations of immortality. It was a period of slow development, moral 
and intellectual, of inner realization and of religious experiences that 
were to place their permanent and indelible marks on the character of 
the man. He had not yet “come to himself”. The chronicle moves 
rather slowly—these annals are indeed short and simple, embroider 
them as you will. It is first with the Princeton period that the narrative 
becomes quickened with life, the chronicle pregnant with significance. 
Mr. Baker’s volumes reveal a developing, a dynamic, personality. 

This dynamic quality is indeed one of the most remarkable aspects 
of Wilson’s career. His intellectual, his moral, foundations were early 
laid, and those qualities seemed to enter into the blood and iron of the 
man. The Wilson of thirty appears as an inflexible, intellectually 
metallic, Scotch Covenanter, stubborn and unbending. To the end of 
his life he retained this quality of stubbornness. And yet within ten 
years Wilson had adapted himself more completely to the industrialized 
America, had showed himself capable of greater intellectual flexibility, 
than any of his outstanding contemporaries. The story of the Princeton 
years is the story of the development of an academic liberal of the 
Manchester school into a social democrat. The intellectual evolution of 
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Woodrow Wilson from conservatism to radicalism is the most remark- 
able feature of his entire career, and it is a development as yet unac- 
counted for. Born an orthodox aristocrat, bred a conservative, trained 
a Hamiltonian, Wilson became, by the inexorable course of events, a 
democrat, a liberal, a Jeffersonian. 

The volumes of Mr. Baker show that this intellectual development 
was consummated in the Princeton years. The Princeton of the first 
decade of the twentieth century presented a symbol of the evolution 
not alone of American higher education, but of American life. The old 
order was rapidly passing away—from McCosh to Hibben was indeed 
as complete a revolution as from Lincoln to Coolidge—and Wilson 
occupied relatively the same position in both transitions. The Princeton 
of 1900 was in danger of becoming a wealthy country club, reflecting 
accurately the social and intellectual outlook of its more prosperous 
eastern alumni. It was, as Professor William E. Dodd says, “a delight- 
fully aristocratic place. . . . Men went to college to have a good 
time, to learn a little from their fellows, and return home finished 
gentlemen, farther removed than ever from the workaday world in 
which all men should have a personal part.” Wilson sought to arrest 
this development, to turn Princeton back to something of its earlier 
nineteenth century bucolic simplicity, and to articulate it at the same 
time with twentieth century life. It was just here that he failed. It 
was just this that he was to attempt as President of the United States— 
to return to the spirit of Jeffersonian democracy and to articulate that 
spirit with twentieth century industrial and economic conditions. 

There is indeed in the whole realm of political biography no more 
fascinating study that that of Wilson’s metamorphosis from an academic 
liberal to a social democrat. While Mr. Baker furnishes some indis- 
pensable material for such an interpretation, he does not, himself, 
attempt it. His task is indeed rather that of the reporter than of the 
interpreter. Well-grounded in principles of philosophical, political 
and social liberalism, Wilson was driven by the course of events to 
carry those principles to their logical conclusions, and his intellectual 
honesty compelled the acceptance of those conclusions, regardless of 
their startlingly bold nature. It was events that made of Woodrow 
Wilson in turn the most liberal university President, State Governor, 
and democrat, of twentieth century America. He was a philosophic, 
an academic, liberal who found himself with his back to the wall, forced 
to fight for his principles, in order to prove their validity. And the fight 
once begun, did not cease until 1923. 
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Wilson was, indeed, ever a fighter, though his courage had in it 
nothing of that bombast which characterized the pugnacity of his arch- 
enemy, Theodore Roosevelt. No more gallant figure has ever appeared 
in American public life, and it is this gallantry that has inspired so much 
loyalty and enthusiasm for the man, for if there is anything that 
the world loves more than a lover it is a fighter. Mr. Baker’s volumes 
recite in dignified but uninspired prose the chronicle of the early battles. 
The attempt to democratize Princeton, to introduce the preceptorial 
system, to break the hold of the Clubs on Princeton life, to make the 
University a place for moral and intellectual development, to articulate 
the curriculum and the University with the demands of a changing 
civilization, and to maintain complete academic freedom, in its larger 
sense, from the control of wealth—all of these struggles were much 
more than tempests in an academic teapot. They were of profound 
significance at once for American higher education and for the devel- 
opment of Woodrow Wilson. Princeton was the training ground for 
Armageddon. 

It is a fascinating story, a story of compelling interest, and Mr. 
Baker tells it faithfully if not brilliantly. With painstaking accuracy 
and in loving detail he chronicles these formative years in the life of 
Woodrow Wilson and all later interpretations must of necessity lean 
heavily upon these volumes and their successors. Mr. Baker himself 
is a follower of the great Ranke in so far as he is more interested in 
telling what actually happened than in discovering why it happened. 
He is primarily concerned with the career of Woodrow Wilson and 
only incidently with the drama in which Wilson played the leading 
role. This position, indeed, Mr. Baker makes amply clear in his 
admirable introduction: “I have tried to keep clear . . . the dif- 
ficult distinction between history and biography, using only enough of 
a setting of historical fact to explain the course of the man.” For an 
understanding, then, of the background, of the whole social and eco- 
nomic and cultural complex on which Wilson’s career was projected, 
we may have to await the interpretation of some future Morley, or to 
repair to the little biography of Professor Dodd. 

The subsequent volumes of Mr. Baker’s monumental biography will 
be awaited with intense anticipation. The tempo of the story will un- 
doubtedly quicken and the appeal become more widespread. “Wood- 
row Wilson spent fifty-four years in preparation; ten in living; and 
three in dying.” The preparation has been adequately traced ; the real 
stuff of the biography will come with the account of the “living”. Mr. 
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Baker’s narrative gathers strength as it advances, and we may con- 
fidently await volumes of exemplary impartiality, of quiet dignity, and 
of even greater discrimination and understanding. 
Henry CoMMAGER. 
New York University. 


A Srupy or SHINTO, THE RELIGION OF THE JAPANESE NATION. By Genchi Kato. 

Tokyo: Meiji Japan Society, 1926. 256 pp. 

When on the Emperor’s birthday the photograph of His Majesty 
is unveiled before the children in every school in Japan, and the chil- 
dren led by their teachers bow before it—is it worship, such as is 
offered to God, or is it only the respect or reverence we are accustomed 
to show when the President of the United States passes by or when we 
stand before the tomb of George Washington at Mount Vernon? This 
is a real question in Japan. There are those who say it is one thing and 
there are those who are just as sure it is the other. It is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that it is just what each one makes it, as he interprets his 
act in the light of the meaning of his patriotism, his religion, and, most 
of all, of the person of the Emperor. Dr. Kato, the author of this 
study of Shinto, is in no doubt about the matter—to him and to those 
who think with him it is worship pure and simple. 

One or two quotations will make this clear. “Shinto . . . has 
culminated in Mikadoism or the Worship of the Mikado or Japanese 
Emperor, as a divinity, during his lifetime as well as after his death. 

‘ Herein lies even at the present day, in my opinion, the essence 
or life of Shinto, inseparably connected with the national ideals of the 
Japanese people” (p. 203). This is not said by a narrow minded 
priest, but by a professor in the Tokyo Imperial University, one who 
has had the broadest training in the universities of the world and who 
shows by many quotations the widest reading and acquaintance with 
the religions of mankind. But when one has said this his wonder 
increases, that a man of so wide a culture and broad an outlook could 
study all the religions of the world, the most exalted as well as the 
most primitive, and make the statements one finds in this volume. He 
tells us that he is making his study from “a scientific point of view” 
and that he desires “to offer to other investigators a convenient text- 
book, altogether free from preconceptions, compiled on strict lines of 
religious comparison” (p. iii). And yet we find him stating that Shinto 
“evolved in its tenets an ethico-religious principle called Sincerity or Up- 
rightness unsurpassed by the Christian ethico-religious principle of 
Love or the Unconditional Benevolence of Buddhism” (p. 205). He 
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has left science far behind in this evaluation and finds himself beyond 
his depth in the ultimate factors of the religious life. The whole his- 
tory of religion shows, if it shows anything at all, that the high-water 
mark in religion is reached in Benevolence or, even better, in Love. 
How could he have missed that in his studies? 

Dr. Kato makes out the best case that can be made for Shinto. 
His exposition is splendid. He knows the facts, probably far better 
than any foreigner who has ever tried to treat Shinto in a thorough- 
going way. Many things which appear here have never been placed 
before the reader of English before. For all this we have only grati- 
tude and appreciation. Especially is this true of his exposition of 
Shinto in its later phases, when it repudiated the crude and baser aspects 
of its youthful days and added elements which lift it out of the mean 
and trivial and place it on the level of the noble and honorable in 
religion and morality. But even here a question comes insinuating itself 
into ones mind, where did Shinto get this? Is it original or is it bor- 
rowed? And, more significant still, is the borrowing essential? I fear 
that Shinto is without the fountain of life and that most of the good 
things which have come into it and made it a better religion and a more 
powerful ethical force than it was, have been taken from Confucianism 
and Buddhism, which came to Japan in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries of our era and transformed everything in Japan—and to 
a considerable extent Shinto itself. 

Epmunp D. Soper. 


A History or Soctatist THoucHt. By Harry W. Laidler. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Co., 1927. 713 pp. 

Of all the various works on Socialism which have appeared in 
recent times, this well-nigh monumental work must be conceded the 
highest rank. It is a valuable contribution to, the history of economic 
and social movements, not only because it contains material from 
sources which are not always easily accessible, but because the inter- 
pretation of social philosophies is most intelligently done. The volume 
is, indeed, more than the history of socialist thought which it purports 
to be, for it contains also an excellent chronology of the socialist move- 
ment as well, in addition to a wealth of biographical data which is of 
great use to the student of socio-economic history. 

Mr. Laidler begins his chronicle of socialist thought and action with 
an analysis of the socialistic concepts and philosophers of the Bible, 
mentioning the ideas and philosophies of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Jesus. He refers to the programs of these philosophers as “Ethico- 
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- Religious Utopias”. Other utopias, including Plato’s “Republic”, Sir 
Thomas More’s “Utopia”, Bacon’s “New Atlantis”, and some less 
popularly known, are briefly but adequately sketched. 

The author weaves into his analysis of Socialist thought the 
development of the political theory of democracy by Hobbes, Locke, 
and Rousseau, leading up to the first of the great social upheavals of 
modern times, the French Revolution. But political democracy, even 
during the period of its complete triumph, did not bring economic 
democracy in its train, and as a result, men once more turned to 
utopian projects, given a new direction by the tremendous forces set in 
motion by the Industrial Revolution. There follows a description of the 
lives, philosophies, and programs of St. Simon, Robert Owen, and 
Fourier, whose projects were complete failures as far as practical 
results were concerned, but whose intellectual stimulus was of far- 
reaching importance. 

Laidler is particularly successful in accomplishing his purpose when 
he comes at last to the real founder of modern Socialism, and takes up 
the analysis of the “Scientific Socialism” of Karl Marx. His exposition 
of the Marxian doctrine is clear and concise, and fills a long-felt need 
as a source to which the student from other fields, who has neither the 
training nor the infinite patience required to grapple with Das Kapital, 
might turn for an explanation of the Marxian thesis. The analysis of 
the Revisionist philosophy of Bernstein and of the defense of orthodox 
Marxism by Kautsky and Rubinow is a masterly attempt to distinguish 
between what sometimes seems to be only varying degrees of tautology. 

Considerable space is given to a chronicle of the socialist-labor 
movement in England, France, Germany, Russia, and the United States, 
but with notable success in presenting the movements as dependent upon 
the development of socialist thought and philosophy. Thus guild 
socialism in England is considered both as a theory and as a part of 
the whole labor movement in England. 

This task of comprehending within one volume the whole chronicle 
of the evolution of the theories of social-economic democracy must 
have had.a peculiarly dramatic value to the author since the book was to 
be published during the tenth anniversary of the establishment of the 
first great socialist state. It is interesting to note, however, in his 
treatment of the events which led up to the establishment of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, traces of the somewhat timorous fashion 
in which historians for some time following the war seemed to feel the 
necessity of treating all matters relating to Germany or the U. S. S. R. 
To Laidler the U. S. S. R. is still primarily the exponent of world 
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revolution and proletarian dictatorship. It is likely that he could have 
felt a greater sense of the fundamental value of socialist thought if he 
could have visualized the possibility of a Russian state progressively 
approaching stabilization under the industrial-minded Stahlin. 


Cavin B. Hoover. 


Grorce Exror anp Her Times. A Vicrorran Stupy. By Elizabeth S. Haldane. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. 326 pp. 

Miss Haldane’s George Eliot and Her Times illustrates two tend- 
encies in present day biographical writing—to do the Victorians justice, 
and to view the subject of a biography against a broad social back- 
ground—both of which tendencies are commendable. The facts of 
George Eliot’s life are clearly set forth, and she is seen and discussed 
in the light of her Victorian surroundings. There is much about con- 
temporary dress, manners, literary tastes, influences exerted by the 
Continent ; an effort has been made to interpret the “soul of the times.” 
All told, however, the mass of evidence is insufficient, the discussion is 
not detailed or weighty enough, to allow for the successful carrying 
out of so ambitious a project. As a social study of the Victorian era the 
work falls short, although as a critical account of George Eliot’s literary 
activities it merits attention. 

George Eliot is considered as “an advanced novelist” of seventy- 
five years ago—a literary force making for the social and intellectual 
changes soon to come in England and Europe generally ; a significant 
Victorian figure, to be classed with Darwin, Tennyson, Florence 
Nightingale, Dickens. Her ancestry, early training, trend of mind, the 
forces molding her thought, the outward events of her life are all 
clearly discussed, although little new is added to our knowledge of them. 
There are estimates of her novels, one by one, and some explanation of 
her great contemporary success and her subsequent unpopularity. There 
is a final chapter, “George Eliot and Her Times,” showing an intelligent 
effort to evaluate the novelist from the safe distance of fifty years, and 
to discuss her works calmly as accepted English classics. Although 
Miss Haldane’s biography cannot be called notable for originality or 
wealth of information, it is readable throughout, and should prove 
useful in calling attention to a novelist, much neglected today, who is 
still one of our ablest commentators on life. 

J. H. Netson. 

University of Kansas. 
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A History or AMERICAN ForeicN Retations. By Louis Martin Sears, New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1927. Pp. xiii, 648. 

Recently there have appeared several text-books on American 

Diplomacy, including those of Adams, Dealey, and Latané; and this 
volume, of course, is an addition. Without indulging in comparison, 
which might be illuminating, it can be said that Professor Sears goes 
farther than any of the other writers in his estimate of the significance 
of international relations to all of us, whatever our status in the social 
order. He claims 
that foreign affairs and the fateful decisions to which they lead are the 
most vital considerations of the citizen. If his local, state, or even 
national domestic politics go askew, he is inconvenienced. His prosperity 
and comfort are endangered. But on his and his fellow citizens’ de- 
cisions in world politics, his life and his honor are alike at stake, together 
with the ultimate existence of his country (p. vii). . . . Foreign 
relations, then, constitute the highest challenge to the intelligence and 
good sense of the voter (p. viii). 
If this be true, the business-as-usual attitude of mind needs revision as 
being not only an error in orientation, but as likely to be tragically 
inefficient. Professor Sears’ aim is stated as follows: “In the pres- 
ent undertaking the author . . . approaches his task with a con- 
viction that the textbook should be a guide rather than a dictionary, 
that the establishment, on sufficient evidence, of a point of view, is of 
greater import than the recounting of innumerable incidents of vastly 
varying importance” (p. Ix). To him, “The thread of American 
foreign relations is, indeed, a relatively simple one” (p. vii), yet they 
“become a part and an ever-increasing part of the history of mankind” 
(p. Ix). 

In a preliminary chapter of nineteen pages, entitled the Colonial 
Period, the author submits an analysis or survey of colonization, mer- 
cantilism and commercial regulation, colonial rivalries, conflicting 
theories of empire, and the causes of imperial disruption. Such a 
chapter, in which the thread of narration runs hurriedly from century 
to century and country to country, illustrates at once an achievement 
in compression and the dangers of generalization. Specialists would 
desire many qualifications. Without demonstration to the contrary, it 
may be questioned, for instance, if mercantilism is the key (p. 2) to the 
foreign policy of rival kingdoms. Again, for instance, the Treaty of 
Utrecht is inadequately analyzed (p. 11), whereas the important Franco- 
Spanish treaty of 1701 is omitted entirely. There follow, in the book, 
twenty-eight chapters, with many cleverly worded titles, and with each 
chapter divided into topical sections. 
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This work is based, sa far as references and bibliography indicate, 
upon sources almost exclusively American. Although some British 
materials are included, there are no Hispanic-American sources and very 
few French and German. As to the treatises and monographs written 
in the United States, the author seems to have used and cited the best, 
although there are gaps, as, for instance, the omission of Goebel on 
recognition policy and Fenwick on neutrality. Also, little use is made 
of works on international law. 

If “the establishment” of a “point of view” necessitates a thorough 
and comprehensive analysis and statement of principles, the work under 
review must be criticized for omissions and inadequacy. A few illus- 
trations would be pertinent. The recognition policy of the United 
States is not treated at all, the important contributions of Jefferson, 
Seward, Knox, and Wilson being omitted. The term “recognition”, 
indeed, does not appear in the index. This is true, also, with respect 
to our theory and principles of citizenship. The treatment of the early 
United States debt, Washington’s neutrality policy, the spoliation claims, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the Panama Congress of 1826, and the Platt 
Amendment is inadequate. More space is given to the Peggy 
“O’Neale” affair than to the section on “The [Monroe] Doctrine and its 
Meaning”. Likewise, one might want to know the principles in law 
arising out of the sinking of such ships as the Gulflight (p. 526) and 
look for references to the cases in which they were evolved. The 
reason is not clear for the omission of the Fish note of 1875, threaten- 
ing intervention in Cuba and involving a reversion of policy. One 
might want to know something about the institutional control of 
American diplomacy and about the history of the technical organization 
of the State Department and its agencies. On the other hand, the book 
is strong on historical background. One might almost say that it is 
diplomacy in American history. Also, there are many excellent sec- 
tions that include the fruits of research on the author’s part and those 
of some of the ablest writers. 

Attention might be directed to a few slips. Decision should have 
been made as to the use or non-use of accents, especially for Spanish 
names. The Family Compact was not made by Choiseul and Ferdinand 
VI in 1761 (p. 21). The forms “Pomba” (p. 24), “Alanan” (p. 240), 
“Don Pefia y Pefia” (p. 244), “Cortez” (p. 289), “Sefior Méron” for 
Garcia Mérou” (p. 457), and “Buneau-Varilla” (p. 456) need atten- 
tion. It may be questioned if, in 1852, the Monroe Doctrine was “an 
insurance” against the transfer of Cuba by Spain to a foreign power 
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(p. 262). In the light of recent scholarship, it will be questioned if 
expansion in the Southwest was a pro-slavery movement (Cf. p. 370). 
Also, objection could be made to the implication that the Blaine and 
Hay policies in respect of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty differed only in 
the matter of mood (p. 378). 

The book is entertainingly written. The author has a gift of com- 
pact statement,—often, of epigrammatic terseness. There is appended 
a useful chronological table and a list of the Secretaries of State. 

W. W. Pierson, Jr. 

University of North Carolina. 


Tur Hounn-Tuner oF CALLAWAY AND OTHER Stories. By Raymond Weeks. 
The Columbia University Press. 1927. 


The inclination on the part of the reading public to read short 
stories on the train or at other odd moments is probably the reason why 
short stories are not taken more seriously. It is true that when stories 
are translated from foreign tongues and printed in expensive magazines 
they come in for a certain amount of consideration by the intelligentsia. 
But, in general, American short stories merely earn a living for the 
authors—a very good living, to be sure, in the case of certain ones who 
produce a standard article to meet the needs of the great advertising 
mediums. The general run of the genre can lay no possible claim to 
any permanent importance; they merely do in a small way what the 
other literary genres are doing in a large way. However, some writers 
of short stories are succeeding in building up a series of regional sketches 
which will in all probability be, along wth memoirs and biographies, 
the ultimate source of future interpretations of our times. 

One of the writers of this regional tendency is Mr. Raymond Weeks. 
The present volume contains twenty-eight stories in which the author 
reconstructs the life of rural Missouri in the Seventies. The region 
around Callaway county was settled by Southerners and the civiliza- 
tion which grew up was essentially Southern. The author has shot 
the stories through with an occasional glimpse of the rose-hued South 
as seen through the eye of a pioneer whose memory of his paternal 
home has justifiably mellowed during his absence from it; but the 
portrayal of the Callaway phase of Southern life steers clear both of 
the sweetly romantic “Old South” and of the degraded poor-white 
tradition which is equally unrepresentative. 

The dialect of the Negro who relates the story of the Hound-Tuner 
is unquestionably the most convincing Negro speech I have ever seen. 
In fact the reader hardly knows which to admire most, the writer’s 
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perfect control of the Negro dialect and vocabulary, his art and under- 
standing in describing the incidents from the point of view of a 
sentimental old Negro, or the poetic story itself. These stories which are 
centered around the Kingdom of Callaway, a county of Missouri which 
seceded from the state and selected a king (!) about the time of the 
Civil War, have all the marks of genuineness and reality which a photo- 
graphic memory, a quick imagination, and an experienced pen can give 
them. 

The fact that one of the stories has been selected for the O’Brien 
Best Short Stories of 1927 is not without significance ; but the fact that 
the stories of Mr. Weeks are a part of a movement which is sure to re- 
place a lot of chauvinistic twaddle which the pens of our fathers shed 
and the equally insidious sordidness which some of our contemporaries 
are pouring out, is vastly more important. 

Harris. 

The University of Wisconsin. 


James Lanz ALLEN. By John Wilson Townsend. Illustrated. Louisville, Ky. 

The Courier-Journal Job Printing Co., 1927. 124 pp. 

Although no biography in the strict sense of the word, Mr. Town- 
send’s little book contains more information on James Lane Allen than 
is to be found elsewhere in print. Long before Allen’s death the author 
had, it seems, planned such a volume (or a larger one), but when the 
time arrived he could lay hands on but a scanty store of facts. Allen 
opposed all attempts to write his biography while alive; he appears to 
have encouraged no one to look forward to the task in the future. He 
requested that his letters be destroyed ; he furnished little more than an 
outline for the biographical articles appearing in the magazines, and in 
his few autobiographical prefaces give only a shadowy portrait of him- 
self. It is not surprising, therefore, that the present volume should 
have been so slight in bulk. 

Such information as it imparts, however, will be welcomed by all 
lovers of the Kentucky novelist. The first chapter, on Allen’s career 
from 1849, the year of his birth, to his settlement in New York City, 
about 1893, is on the whole the most satisfactory. His boyhood days 
on the farm near Lexington, his years at school and college, his un- 
settled life as schoolmaster, his start as author—the account of all this 
is fairly well outlined, although by no means complete. From this 
point on the story is full of gaps—is, in fact, not a story at all but a 
detached record of such information as the biographer can uncover. We 
catch fleeting glimpses of Allen as a busy author in New York, hard 
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at his studies, enjoying the opera, avoiding publicity whenever possible, 
patiently caring for the invalid sister who was his constant charge ; and 
in a diary kept by Townsend during a visit to Allen in 1912, and here 
printed for the first time, there stands a convincing picture of the 
novelist in his later years—a dignified figure, sensitive, somewhat erratic, 
but withal gentlemanly. This diary, along with a number of Allen’s 
letters, offers the most valuable first hand information in the book. 


J. H.NEtson. 
University of Kansas. 


Svuicwe anp OTHER One-Act Comepies. By Conrad Seiler. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company, 1926. 246 pp. 

Mr. Seiler’s book contains six one-act plays, all of which are com- 
edies, despite what might be inferred from the title play of the volume. 
They are rather pleasant trifles, whether to read or to produce. There 
is a certain stimulus in the clever pen and witty dialogue of the author, 
but the plays themselves lack substance and are for the most part fairly 
commonplace. 

The title play, Suicide, which he calls a “symmetrical absurdity,” is 
a comedy of situation. An unhappy man determines to end his life by 
jumping off a bridge. Midway on the same bridge he meets an equally 
unhappy lady with the same intention. Each is in the other’s way. 
Who shall take precedence? They talk the matter over, discover points 
of mutual sympathy, and decide to postpone the suicide indefinitely. 

Fantasie is perhaps the most original of the plays. Although it deals 
with the eternal Pierrot-Pierrette story, the method of treatment is 
somewhat new in that the author proposes that the play shall be pro- 
duced in a frankly conventionalized manner, with human actors simu- 
lating marionettes, and that it be played against a conventional, entirely 
symmetrical stage-set. 

The plays offer possible material for high school and college groups. 
They are very simple, very slight, but easy to produce and to act, and 
clever enough to be interesting. They will not, however, by any means, 
provide a substantial evening’s entertainment. 

Grapys P. Gross. 


ConcareE Sxetcues. By E. C. L. Adams. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1927. xvii, 116 pp. 


As a South Carolina doctor, Dr. Adams became intimately ac- 
quainted with the Negroes, particularly those living around the Con- 
garee swamps. Their superstitious beliefs about Heaven and Hell and 
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the various creatures of the earth, and their very realistic beliefs about 
the white man’s institution form the material of the vivid dialogue 
sketches in which the Negroes reveal more of their character than any 
white man might be expected to know. There are no comments of the 
editor beyond the glossary; he simply makes his Negroes talk to each 
other. Some of the dialogues are humorous, and some tragic, but all 
are amazingly genuine. I have never read more impressive pictures 
of the Negro’s idea of white justice than Jonas and Judge Fool-Bird. 


N. I. Waite. 
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